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The Children Look to You! 





In Passaic, New Jersey, today, thousands of little - 
children are looking to you for help. Their 
fathers and mothers are the striking textile 
workers who, since last January, have been strug- - 
gling bravely for decent American living 
standards. 


This committee has undertaken to help give 
milk and shoes to some ten thousand of the 
neediest children. If you subscribe to this fund 
you will be rendering genuine service to the poor 
and oppressed. 


You cannot be deaf to the cry of these Passaic : 
children. Give generously to this worthy cause. 
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EDITORIAL 


AHATMA GANDHI uses the editorial columns of 
his weekly, Young India, to reply to those who 
have bitterly criticized his teaching the new testa- 

nt to students in the Gujarat national college. The attack 
as come from Hindu, not Christian, sources. 
lack of 
on the 
part for the Hindu 
scriptures. One let- 
er, which the mahatma makes the text for his editorial, 
To all this 
Gandhi says that his regard for the Hindu scriptures, which 


It alleges a 
reverence 
mahatma’s 


Gandhi Defends His Teaching 
Of Christian Scriptures 


accuses him of being a Christian in secret. 


ne is teaching elsewhere, is profound; that he is teaching 
the new testament at the behest of the students themselves ; 
hat he holds a knowledge of all the sacred books of the 
orld to be the duty of every cultured man or woman. He 
wen adds this apologia: “The charge of being a Christian 

secret is not new. It is both a libel and a compliment— 


a libel because there are men who can believe me to be capa- 
ble of being secretly anything, i.e., for fear of being that 
openly. There is nothing in the wor'd that would keep me 
from professing Christianity or any other faith the moment 
I felt the truth of and the need for it. Where there is 
fear there is no religion. The charge is a compliment in 
that it is a reluctant acknowledgement of my capacity for 
appreciating the beauties of Christianity. Let me 
this. If I could call myself, say, a Christian, or a Mussal- 


own 


man, with my own interpretation of the Bible or of the 
Koran, I should not hesitate to call myself either. For then 
Hindu, Christian and Mussulman would be synonymous 
terms. I do believe that in the other world there are neither 
Hindus, nor Christians, nor Mussulmans. There all are 
judged not according to their labels nor professions but ac- 
cording to their actions irrespective of their professions. 
During our earthly existence there will always be these 
labels. I therefore prefer to retain the label of my fore- 
fathers so long as it does not cramp my growth and does 
not debar me from assimilating all that is good anywhere 
else.” 


Canadian Union and the 
Foreign Mission Field 
EALING INFLUENCES are already in process to 
bring about a reconciliation between the union of Ca- 
nadian churches and the group of Presbyterian churches 
which remained outside the union. At the high moment 
when the merger of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Con- 
gregational denominations was realized in June, 1925, the 
joy of that great event was marred by only one thing—the 
refusal of a substantial fraction of Presbyterian churches 
to enter the union. Inevitably, there was tension and bit- 
terness. Since that time a number of questions of property 
division have been amicably settled and only a week or so 
ago the question of relinquishing certain foreign mission 
fields to the oversight and control of the non-unionist Pres- 
byterians was decided in a manner that is bound to draw 
the two groups appreciably nearer together. Two fields in 
India, one in Formosa, and one in British Guiana were as- 
signed to the Presbyterians, notwithstanding the fact that 
the workers in these fields were preponderantly desirous of 
entering the United church of Canada. The case of British 
Guiana afforded a notable illustration of the spirit of Christ. 
1315 
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The non-unionist Presbyterians have no missionaries with 
which to man such a work, and it will be a long time before 
The mis- 
sionaries now on the field believe the separate existence of 
the Presbyterian church is a mistake. But rather than de- 
sert the field they announced that they would willingly re- 
main at their tasks under the supervision of the Presbyte- 
rians for such reasonable time as would allow that body to 
provide missionaries of its own. So, without resorting to 
the federal state commission appointed to arbitrate the divi- 
sion, the officials of the two boards were able to agree to an 
arrangement which they only ask the commission to ratify. 
The other cases were decided on the same principle, namely, 
that the present workers will stay on their present fields, 
supported by the Presbyterian church to which their field 
is now assigned, until such reasonable time has expired as 


they are able to produce a body of missionaries. 


will allow the Presbyterian board to train and appoint its 
own missionaries. The good temper which attended the 
negotiations, and the fine spirit in which the missionaries 
made possible a settlement satisfactory to both sides sug- 
gests at least the relaxing of the tension of a year ago, and 
some on both sides dare to believe it suggests the presence 
of reconciling forces destined in the not distant future to 
bring about rapprochement and eventual unity. 


Religious Liberty Guaranteed 

Chinese Mission Colleges 

NV ISSION COLLEGES in China have found them- 
4 selves increasingly on the defensive before the rising 
nationalistic tide in that land. As schools supported largely 
by funds from abroad, and in many cases with much of 
their instruction in a foreign language, they have been a 
shining mark for the attacks of the more radical anti-foreign 
agitators. Only their superior educational standards have 


saved them from serious difficulties. 


To offset the embar- 
rassments caused by their alien connections, many mission- 
ary educators have concluded that registration under the 
Chinese educational authorities must take place. A few 
mission schools have actually registered, or begun the 
process of registration, while practically all mission col- 
leges have given that course consideration, The main hin- 
drance has been clause five in the government regulations 
covering institutions of higher learning. This clause, which 
sought to divorce religion from the schools, was interpreted 
in many quarters as forbidding the teaching of religion or 
the holding of religious exercises in schools registered with 
the government. Missionary educators felt that registra- 
tion on such terms would take from their schools their prin- 
cipal cause for being. However, an entirely different aspect 
was placed on the question when, on July 6, Dr. T. T. 
Lew, president of the China Christian Educational associa- 
tion, obtained from the minister of education an official 
interpretation of the debated clause which said, “It means 
that in the institution there should be no compulsion on 
any student to accept any religious faith or to attend any 
religious rites or ceremonies. It sets no limitations what- 
ever on liberty of religious faith and the liberty of propa- 
gating religion.” Under such an interpretation there should 
be no further delay in registering mission colleges under 
the Chinese law. Incidentally, Dr. Lew’s successful single- 
handed intervention in this difficult question suggests the 
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conspicuous services which trained national leaders are ready 
to render the Christian cause in such a country as China, 


A New Argument for 
Protestantism 
HE SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, council of 


churches has a chairman of its public education com. 
mittee who may yet vie with the famed Max Weber as an 
exponent of the sociology of religion. His committee has 
undertaken to shatter the calumny against protestantism 
that it is “high hatted, white necktied, long-coated, and de- 
voted to puritanical blue laws.” To puncture this prejudice 
the committee has sent a “volunteer field worker” to Europe 
to study the facts. We have a suspicion that the chair- 
man himself was the volunteer field worker. At any rate 
someone connected with the committee returned from Eu- 
rope laden with information and charged with convictions 
of tremendous import. It was discovered that protestantism 
is responsible for high wages. The average weekly wage 


, 


in “certain trades” in protestant citfes was found to be 
$17.39. In the same trades, workers of non-protestant 
cities received only $7.44 weekly. Only one conclusion can 
from this data and that is that 
protestantism the American workingman draws the highest 
wages in the world.” The public education committee of 
the Sacramento council of churches is so impressed with 
the import of this conclusion that it believes “these facts 
ought to be given to all our people through the religious 
press that they may discuss them with their unchurched 
We have much sympathy and passion for the 


be drawn “because of 


neighbors.” 
great task of evangelizing the unchurched and therefore 
eagerly transmit this information to the saved in the hope 
that it will be an effective arrow in their quiver for their 
battle against the hosts of skepticism. We do not believe 
that comment would serve either to sharpen or dull the 
arrow. Therefore we only whisper softly to ourselves, 
“Sancta simplicita.” 


Intellectualism Makes 
The Full Circle 
HAT LOFTIEST of the highbrow critics, Mr. J 
Middleton Murry, has just published a “Life of Jesus.” 
Such a book from such a source is in itself something of a 
surprise. To be sure, Mr. Murry has been appearing off 
and on at Miss Royden’s services in Eccleston square, Lon- 
But this is hardly enough to prepare Mr. Murry’s 
audience of ultra-sophisticates for his venture in religious 
writing. For what Mr. Murry has written is religious, as 
little of the writing about Jesus done by laymen is religious. 
The interesting thing, however, is the way in which a man 
of this type comes, as a result of his study, to express his 
understanding of the teaching of Jesus and of Jesus him- 
self in terms almost identical with those of traditional or- 
thodoxy. “The secret of the kingdom,” writes Mr. Murry, 
“is the rebirth of the individual man. Suddenly the spark 
of the word drops into the tinder of his being; it leaps to 
a flame, and from the incandescence steps forth a new man 
a son of God. As leaven in dough, the potency of the 
word speeds through him, changing his substance, and the 
joy of receiving the word, the wonder of the first glimpse 


don. 
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of the kingdom, is beyond all telling. Such was the 
wonder of the wonderful news; such was the secret, which 
none but Jesus had found, of the kingdom of God. It is 
in very truth a mystery—impossible to understand, simple 
to know. Of this mystery it is in the nature of things as 
true today as it was when Jesus spoke to his disciples in 
the mountain.” And Mr. Murry comes to the close of his 
study of Jesus with these words: “He will stand our scru- 
tiny. Keep our heads as high as we can, they shall be 
bowed at the last.” It all sounds more like some Methodist 
pulpit in the high tide of the evangelical revival than the 
editor of the Adelphi in the eighth year of the post-war era. 


Lutherans Would Foster 
Congregational Singing 
UTHERAN INTEREST in church music is tradi- 
tional. The good Dr. Martin himself started it; Bach 
helped it along; today great choirs in the 
tries of Europe and in Lutheran colleges 
keep the tradition alive. 


Lutheran coun- 
in this country 
It is evident, however, that the 
Lutherans are no more satisfied with the present state of 
church music in America than are most other Christian 
bodies. At the biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
church, just held at Richmond, Virginia, a committee on 
church music brought in a report strongly urging greater 
attention to the singing of hymns and to the‘ liturgical music 
in which congregations join. The committee evidently felt 
that even a good choir may become a curse, provided it 
runs away with the service. There is too much anthem- 
singing in Lutheran churches, according to the report, and 
the anthems are too frequently chosen without due atten- 

1 to the purpose of the rest of the service. With this 
conclusion of the Lutheran committee many will find them- 
«lves in accord. There has been a tendency of late to react 
rom the professional quartet employed by so many prot- 
The value of 

h a choir, provided it is well trained, is obvious. The 
(ay may even come when the tale of the professionalized 


stant churches in favor of chorus choirs. 


juartet period in American church music will be received 
with incredulity. Yet the choir, simply as a choir, is not a 
complete solution for the problem. After the choir is 
formed, it must be given worthy music to sing. And even 
then it will not have fulfilled its function if it does not lead 


the entire congregation to join in worship through song. 


The Puritan Tradition— 
\s of A. D. 1926 
ogee OF THE GREAT Congregational churches of 
this country is located in Cleveland, Ohio, and has 
Dr. Dan Freeman Bradley, vice-chairman of the national 
It is called, in 
tder that its inheritance may be clear, the Pilgrim church. 
ut one is tempted to wonder, after reading something of 
‘ present activities, what relation there may be between 
is group and the “stern and rock-bound” puritans of 
mouth. 


> bulletin of the church under date of October 17: “Pil- 


uncil of that denomination, as its pastor. 


Here, for instance, are two items culled from 


mm people desiring to reserve [bowling] alleys for parties 
‘ould call the office or arrange with ‘Gus.’ The Institute 


mmittee has ruled that non-Pilgrim groups be not per- 
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mitted to rent all four alleys at one time. This means that 
Pilgrim people can bowl at any time during the regular 
hours. The new billiard room is also ready for use. It is 
on the second floor of the community house and is to be 
used only by Pilgrim people. Those desiring to bring 
friends as guests must secure permission from ‘Gus’ before 
playing.” And higher up the page appears this notice: 
“Monday—Operetta rehearsal at 7 :30. 
come and join!” 


Anyone interested, 
Billiard tables for Pilgrims only! Try- 
outs for the operetta chorus! Page Elder Brewster! 
Cleaning Up the Detroit 
Battlefield 

EVERBERATIONS of the battle of 


on the air. 


Detroit linger 
It is evidently going to be a long time 
before the list of killed, wounded, missing and decorated 
is completed. Nor is it the purpose of this paper to make 
continuing researches along these lines. Something does 
need to be said, however, to set right the impression given 
in an editorial paragraph printed in the issue of October 14. 
That paragraph ended with this sentence, “According to 
the newspapers, pressure from Detroit business interests 
led to the withdrawal of the invitation 
labor speakers) this year in every case save that of the 


(from pastors to 


3ethel Evangelical church, of which the Rev. Reinhold Nei- 
buhr is pastor.” This statement, prepared in the Chicago 
editorial office on the basis of first reports in the Chicago 
press, is in need of correction. Mr. Niebuhr was not the 
only one of the ministers who accepted the first proposals 
Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, of the First Unitarian church, had 
an equally clear record. 


for labor speakers and stood by that acceptance. 


No slightest fault can be found 
with the course which Dr. Reccord and his church board 
When the board of commerce raised the issue, 
Dr. Frank Adams, of the First Universalist church, who 


pursued. 


had been planning to have a church social service secretary 
in his pulpit, changed to a labor union leader. Rev. J. E. 
Webber, of the Presbyterian church of Royal Oak, a De- 
Rev. R. M. Atkins, of the 
3irmingham, another suburb, also 


troit suburb, did the same thing. 
Methodist church of 
asked for a speaker when the battle became hot. There 
were several other churches in which, after the enormity of 
the course of the board of commerce had become clear, 
church social service secretaries, of whom there were five 
And the part taken 
by Dr. Atkins and Dr. Hough in the Sunday afternoon 


at Detroit, were giving a hearing. 


mass meeting has already been suggested. 


Bishop Brent, the Episcopalians, 
And the Lausanne Treaty 


ISHOP BRENT has changed his mind about the 
treaty of Lausanne. 


Formerly, in company with 109 
of his colleagues in the house of bishops of the Episcopal 
church, he petitioned against ratification of this treaty 
pending with Turkey. Now, after long personal study of 
the question, the bishop has written the secretary of state 
that he believes the treaty should be ratified. His change 
of mind has involved him in extensive correspondence with 
the Living Church, organ of the high church party in his 
denomination. Both the bishop and the editor of that 
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weekly employ arguments which have been made familiar 
by past use; perhaps neither can be said to gain a clear 
logical victory. But there is one fact to which Bishop Brent 
refers which cannot but start a train of questioning in the 
mind of the reader. After pointing out that practically 
every American now resident in Turkey favors ratifica- 
tion, and that this includes the workers of the two churches 

Congregational and Presbyterian—which have maintained 
missions in the territory involved, Bishop Brent draws a 
sharp contrast between the spiritual indifference which the 
episcopal church has shown to Turkey in neglecting it en- 
tirely as a mission field and the sudden interest which the 
Others 
beside Bishop Brent are likely to be set to questioning by 


bishops have developed in this particular treaty. 
this same striking contrast. Why this interest on the part 
Are they really throbbing with 
Or for the 
Or has it occurred to them that Turkey is the 
And 
are there reasons for wishing to cultivate the goodwill of 


those churches ? 


of the Episcopal bishops ? 
a desire to do something for the Armenians ? 
Turks? 


ancient enemy of all the eastern orthodox churches? 


What is the real aim: Armenian restora- 


tion, or the glorification of Episcopal orders ? 


The League Betrays Its 


. 

Own Cause 

EVER have the citizens of any state confronted a 

which the 
candidacy of Hugh S. Magill for the United States 

senatorship presents to the citizenship of Illinois. If there 


more clean-cut moral issue than that 


is any such thing in politics as morality and righteousness, 
or even plain decency, Mr. Magill’s campaign should kindle 
Consider Mr. Magill himself. 


educator; a state senator for two terms; a publicist widely 


and evoke it. A distinguished 
informed and experienced in the processes and problems 
of statecraft; a loyal and intelligent churchman ; head of the 
nation-wide interdenominational council of religious edu- 
cation; of irreproachable reputation and character. Search 
the state over and find, if you can, any man who combines 
in his personality so many of the qualities which right- 
from Illhi- 
nois, Mr. Magill would more worthily represent the self- 


thinking people delight to honor. As senator 
respecting electorate of Abraham Lincoln’s state than any 
man it has sent to Washington in many years. 

If church people have any zeal for good government, the 
very fact that a man of this sort presents himself to them 
as a candidate creates at once a moral issue, quite regard- 
less of all other candidacies and issues. It is all too seldom 
that a political candidacy presents itself in such form that 
the clergy are warranted in taking it into the pulpit and 
commending it to the conscience of their people. Our best 
candidacies often have roots and associations and com- 
mitments which inhibit such sponsorship by the church and 


But Magill’s roots are all in the wholesome 
} 


its ministry. 


soil of the church, the school and the moral community. 


Ilis associations are with those men and women in state 
and nation whose purposes are above selfish partisanship 
and who scorn to share in the spoils afforded by political 
His commitments are all in his 


it and manipulation 
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character: he can be depended upon to stand for those 
things which a man of such character symbolizes, and 
against those things which are inconsistent with such a 
character. His platform is his character and the convictions 
which are implicit in such a character. 

Against him stands one George E. Brennan. A political 
boss. A man wholly innocent of statesmanly intelligence. 
His name is unassociated with a single great ideal. He 
symbolizes not one noble aspiration of the political com- 
munity. He came to recognition in the democratic party 
through his shrewdness in manipulating the organized spoils 
system. Having this power he could dictate nominations 
Not state nominations alone, but even presidential nomi- 
nations. This year he dictated his own nomination for 
United State senator. He has one issue. It is an issue 
thoroughly consistent with his political character. He would 
undo the hard-won gain of prohibition by nullifying the 
eighteenth amendment. He possesses one candidatorial vir- 
tue, and only one—he is perfectly frank and unambiguous 
in his commitment to the wet side of the prohibition issue 

Against Magill also stands Frank L. Smith. A member 
of the Len Small political machine, the most brazen and 
odious combination of office holders and spoilsmen which 
the state has ever known, so deeply encysted in the very 
tissue of the body politic that no surgery has yet been de- 
vised which seems capable of cutting it out. At best, Smith 
is a very ordinary man. He has no gifts which justify his 
candidacy for the senate. He will bring no honor to his 
state, if elected. But he will bring dishonor to his state 
If he is elected it is inconceivable that he will be allowed to 
sit in the United States senate. That body is responsible 
for the political integrity of its members, and Frank Smith 
has been found guilty of violation of the most elementary 
canons of political integrity. The senate would stultify it- 
self if it accepted him. 

Frank Smith’s guilt does not consist, basically, in his 
expenditure of a large sum of money in his primary cam- 
paign. He did spend an enormous sum—around $250,000, 
That fact 
alone will be sufficient basis for challenging his admission 


to win the nomination. That is bad enough. 


to the senate if he should be elected. But it is not his enor- 
mous campaign fund that constitutes the enormity of his 
When he is trie¢ 
before the bar of the senate the gravamen of the charge 
will not be that he spent a huge sum of money, but that he 
accepted a huge sum of money from the very interests over 


offense. His offense goes far deeper. 


whose control and regulation his official position gave him 


quasi-judicial power. He accepted for his personal use 


nearly $200,000 from three public utility magnates while he 


was chairman of the Illinois commerce commission 10 
charge of public utilities. He was in the position of a judge 
who accepted money from the litigants whose case he was 
hearing. Mr. Smith does not deny this charge. He con- 
fesses to the fact. He does not apologize for it. He affects 
to be proud of it. He even says he would do it again! 
And this makes his candidacy all the more sinister. 

Let us contemplate Mr. Smith as a member of the United 
States senate. As such he would be appointed to a place 
on certain committees. Let us suppose Mr. Smith—‘Sen- 
ator” Smith—were appointed on the committee dealing 


with interstate commerce and that dealing, let us say, with 
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tariff revision. This “senator” from Illinois is “proud” of 
his acceptance of vast sums of money from the street rail- 
roads and interurban railroads in Illinois while he was 
chairman of a state commission exercising judicial and ad- 


ministrative power over them. Naturally, as senator, he 


will be “proud” also to receive huge sums of money from 


the big railroads whose interests are affected by the inter- 
state commerce committee of the senate, upon which “Sen- 
ator” Smith sits. And naturally also he will be “proud” to 
accept huge sums of money from the big industrial barons 
whose interests are affected by the tariff schedules which 
“Senator” Smith’s committee formulates. 

Does any one suppose that the United States senate can 
afford to admit into its body a man whose politica! integrity 
is thus depraved? His every act would be suspected. Not 
only so, but his admittance into the senate would taint the 
entire body of the senate with the slime of his own wanton- 
ness. Picture what the reaction of the late Senator Albert 
8. Cummins, for many years chairman of the interstate 
commerce committee of the senate, would be to the proposal 
ty admit to a seat in the senate a man of Frank Smith’s 
record and moral intelligence! It is difficult to imagine a 
single senator who would vote to seat him. 

But Frank Smith is dry! At least the anti-saloon league 
claims that he is dry, and has put its stamp of approval 
upon him. This, for many voters, complicates the issue. 
for many years the better citizenship of state and nation 
have been following the lead of the league, and they have 
been on the whole led wisely. In this instance, however, 
the league has abandoned its true character as guide of the 
noral forces of the state, and betrayed its leadership. Cer- 
tainly the least that can be asked of the trustful followers 

and The Christian Century de- 
sires to be included with such followers and supporters—is 


{f the anti-saloon league 


that they shall exercise their own intelligence in a modest 
First, Is Frank Smith 
And second, Who is the anti-saloon league that 


legree and ask just two questions. 
really dry? 
has cut and dried our decision for us in this campaign? 
Of Frank Smith’s dryness three things are to be said. 
Une is that he is politically dry only. His avowal of sup- 
rt of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act is 
i carefully studied statement from between the lines of 
which his own personal cynicism respecting prohibition leers 
tthe reader. He makes his dry commitment whatever his 
“prejudices” may be! Another thing to be said is that 
‘rank Smith’s platform is dry at one end and wet at the 
ther. The republican state platform is dry. The republi- 
Cook county (Chicago) platform, representing nearly 
the population of the state, is as wet as George 
Brennan's. Mr. Smith is therefore in a position to inter- 
ret his election either way, on the wet and dry issue, if 
he is elected. The third thing that should be said is that 
declares he will support modificationist legislation if 
the people of Illinois give him a mandate so to do. This 
‘a clear reference to the referendum in which Illinois 
itizens will vote on November 2. The chances are that 


is referendum will result in a wet victory. 


\mith 
smth 


By a strange 
erversity of political judgment the anti-saloon league asks 
Ss followers to abstain from voting in the referendum! 
‘trong movements among the drys have sprung up in oppo- 
“ton to this advice. But the effect of the league’s folly can 
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hardly be fully overcome. The referendum will probably 
give Smith the “mandate” to which he says he will bow. 
How the league could have gotten itself in this morally im- 
possible position with reference to Smith we do not know. 
But we do know that there is no excuse for a single voter 
of ordinary intelligence to be misled. The moral issue is 
not complex at all. It is the simplest moral issue which 
good citizens and dry citizens have confronted in many 
elections. 

A word should be said in response to the second question, 
Who is the anti-saloon league? By that we mean concrete'y, 
in this specific instance, who is it that has decided for the 
church people of Illinois how they should vote in the sena- 
torship contest? In our editorial of last week, it 
pointed out that at most not more than seven men 


was 
Or, as 
it later proved, only six; and there are good reasons to 
doubt that there were so many as six—made this momentous 
decision vicariously for the hundreds of thousands of hon- 
est voters of the state. These men are good men. But 
they are not the leaders of Illinois churchmanship and citi- 
zenship. The accepted leaders of the churches and of the 
self-respecting electorate are for Magill. 
in the face of the anti-saloon league. 


They are for him 
They are for him be- 
cause they cannot imagine themselves commending Bren- 
nan or Smith to their people. We have not yet heard of 
a single minister who has taken Frank Smith’s candidacy 
into his pulpit and commended it there. 
imaginable ! 


The thing is un- 
The conscience of Christian voters seems able 
to find no refuge in any other course save to vote for Magill. 

There will be time enough after the election for the 
Christian forces which created and have faithfully sup- 
ported the anti-saloon league to inquire into the reasons 
for the league’s strange and costly policy, and to take steps 
against the repetition of so base a betrayal of its high re- 
sponsibility. 


Should the Mussionaries 
Leave China? 


EWSPAPER REPORTS indicate that missionaries 
have played an heroic part in the fighting in cen- 


tral China. Not only have large groups of them, 


















stationed in cities in the zone of operations, endured the 
rigors of siege and assault with fortitude, but certain in- 
dividual missionaries have been singled out by the press 
for international notice. This has been true particularly 
in the case of medical missionaries. It is likely, however, 
that if Dr. Wakefield and the others who have figured so 
conspicuously in the news could speak, they would testify 
that all the missionaries have unitedly maintained the tradi- 
tion for courage which goes with their calling. 

It will be strange if the part played by the missionaries 
of Changsha, Hankow and Wuchang does not have con- 
siderable influence on the temper of the Chinese in those 
cities and the country nearby. A great deal of the anti- 
foreign and anti-missionary agitation of the last two years 
has been carried on in this region, and recent events on 
the Yangtse make it probable that the anti-foreign agita- 
tion, at least, will persist. But the way in which the mis- 
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sionaries have risked their lives to help the endangered 
civilians, as well as the wounded of both armies, will go a 
long ways toward regaining for this particular group of 
foreigners any esteem which they may have been in danger 
of losing. 

The larger question raised by the present treaty status 
of missionaries in China remains, however, unanswered. 
As our readers know, these devoted workers are not only 
under the protection of the extraterritorial features of the 
treaties between China and their own countries, but they 
have additional rights and promises of protection on the 
basis of the so-called toleration clauses, designed for the 
especial safeguarding of Christian missionaries, their con- 
verts, and their property. Fortunately, the fighting in and 
around Wuchang has come to a close without having appeal 
made to these treaty rights. Numerous suggestions were 
made in the western press, while the fighting was still going 
on and when news came of the abduction by bandits of a 


few missionaries in isolated stations, that gunboat inter- 


erence might become necessary. The concentration of 


| 
British, Japanese and American gunboats in the Yangtse 


might easily have led to such action, and there are plenty 
of westerners, without a comprehension of the dangers in- 
volved, who are ready to favor such drastic military in- 
tervention at any time. 

Let us thank heaven that no such military action to 
rescue or protect missionaries occurred. Let us pray that 
nothing may happen during the fighting yet to come which 
will give an excuse for such intervention. With the new 
temper now discernible in China, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether small gunboats of the type maintained by the 
foreign nations on the Yangtse, operating several hun- 
dred miles from the sea, could enforce demands for the 
surrender of missionaries if they made them, or convey 
thus “rescued” to the coast if they were 

it is certain that, even if these ends could 

securing of them by this method would 

issionary enterprise. ‘The anti-missionary agi- 

tation of the last few years has at least accomplished this 

much; it has put the missionary under suspicion of being 

an accomplice of western imperialism, symbolized in China 

by the western gunboat. On the day when the western gun- 

boat intervenes in behalf of the missionary, the moral foun- 
dations of his enterprise will crumble to dust. 

The New York 

limes asked that question editorially the other day. It is 


probably bein; 


Should the missionary get out of China? 


raised in different forms in many places. 
On the basis of the personal dangers involved, it is not 
hard to arrive at an answer. The missionary would be the 
first to reject the suggestion with scorn, and his judgment 
will receive the approval of most of us. There is a sense 
in which the day of danger is the best of all days in which 
to prove the commanding moral energy of such an enter- 
prise. No; if the question were only a personal one, there 
would be no point in raising it. The missionary is not the 
sort of man who leaves the post of danger. 

But there is the larger question which concerns the mis- 
sionary, not as an individual, but the missionary as a con- 
crete element in an exceedingly dangerous diplomatic prob- 
lem. There is the missionary as the potential excuse for the 
employment of ruthless military force, and as such there 
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is a real question whether his presence in China at this 
moment is conducive to world peace, or otherwise. The 
governments which have been trying to negotiate with 
China during the past twelve months have practically given 
the effort up as an impossible diplomatic problem. There 
was much goodwill among the diplomats who represented 
America and some other nations in the conferences on 
tariff autonomy and on extraterritoriality, but they could 
find no way by which to give this goodwill expression be- 
cause of the absence of a strong Chinese government with 
As a result, treaty relations stand 
exactly where they have stood ever since the Boxer up- 


which to negotiate. 


rising, and are likely to remain there for some time to come, 

More than two years ago a small number of missionaries, 
realizing the implications of their position under the old 
treaties, tried to induce their governments to relinquish the 
threat of military action in their behalf in case of trouble. 
This they were told was an impossible abnegation of rights 
for a self-respecting government. With the confusion which 
now exists as to international law, international rights, and 
all other questions in the field of international procedure, 
it is hardly profitable to push such a request any farther 
at this time. Legally, the status of missionaries is not likely 
to be changed. But this does not mean that the actual 
course of procedure may not be much modified. 

Both missionaries and mission boards have given this 
question considerable intelligent attention during the past 
twenty-four months. Various tentative proposals, all tend- 
ing toward the separation of the missionary from the activi- 
tics of the international politician and trader, have been 
put forward. It is now time that those proposals were 
made definite. The missionary body in China, as such, should 
let it be known that it does not purpose, under any con- 
ceivable set of circumstances, to call for foreign military 
intervention in its behalf. And the mission boards, as such, 
should let it be known that their workers continue working 
with the understanding that, no matter how sensational the 
reports which may come from the disturbed areas, no such 
intervention will be requested. If to that is added positive 
disapproval of the use of force to protect religious workers, 
the danger to the cause of the gospel implicit in the pres- 
ence of foreign missionaries in China will be largely 
dispelled. Any government would be extremely unlikely t 
embark on a course of military intervention if it was known 
in advance that the alleged objects of its solicitude disap- 
proved of its interference. And as a matter of hard fact, 
there are plenty of missionaries working in China who will 
consider their persons more secure after such a policy has 
been adopted than they do under the present regime. The 
gunboat, if it is employed, is far more likely to bring danger 
to missionaries in the interior than to safeguard them. This 
actual peril should be considered as well as the moral issue 
involved. 

The answer to the question raised by the Times, then, is 
clear. Should the missionaries leave China? If their pres- 
ence makes likely the invasion of that country by foreign 
fighting forces, with the involvement of Christianity in the 
course of international imperialistic exploitation, the mis- 
sionaries should certainly, in the interest of peace and the 
gospel, be withdrawn. But if they can be permitted to 
work freed from this menace of gunboat interference, which 
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is employed ostensibly in their behalf but actually to ruin 
the work to which they have given their lives, then by all 
means let them stay. 


Literature for the Aged 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WENT UPON A JOURNEY and was gone for the 
space of One Moon. 
Vast Accumulation of 


And when I returned I found a 

Periodical Literature. And I 
spake unto the Daughter of Keturah, saying, I shall not 
have time to read it. Let us take it to the Old Ladies’ 
Home. And let us select what they will like. 

\nd the Daughter of Keturah said, Let us not select too 
carefully. They are old enough to do a part of their own 
Expurgation. 

So we took two large Armfuls of Current Literature to 
the Old Ladies’ Home. 

\nd the Lady in Charge was not very Enthusiastick, and 
she inquired, Hast thou brought Back Numbers ? 

\nd I told her that And then she 
rew interested. And she said, Our Ladies are Very Up- 
To-Date. 


I had not done so. 


I spread out the Religious Newspapers, and the 
ssionary Magazines, and she did not refuse them. And 


VV 
I 
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I passed over the Century and Harper’s, and Scribner’s and 
the Atlantick, and she brightened up a bit. But when I 
handed her Life and Judge, she smiled in Appreciation. 

And she inquired, Hast thou brought us any Magazines 
about the Movies? 

And I told her that they were not lacking, and she reg- 
istered Delight. 

And she inquired, Are there any where gay young ladies 
dance with Tall and Handsome Young Men? 

And I said, There is a Good Pile of those. 

And she said, The gift is most welcome. 

And as we were going away, I said unto the Daughter of 
Keturah, Canst thou beat it? 

And she said, I think that is rather fine. Those Old 
Flappers do not want to get over being Young, and why 
should they ? 

And I said, I can think of no place in the Community 
where a little Wild Romance running Riot in the Feminine 
Imagination would be less likely to work harm. 

And she said, Hereafter I shall hurry through with my 
gayest Magazines and send them here. For some of these 
Old Ladies once had Romance, and it is long past, and 
some of them never had any, and are just beginning to live, 
and we owe them a Merry Youth, since it is so belated. 

And I said, I am not old, and do not intend that I ever 
shall be so. But I am just far enough along in my Youth 
to appreciate the point of view of these Elderly Ladies. 


VERSE 


Wings 


EARY of wings 
That like to soar, 
I turn to things 
That please me more. 


I take to breast 
A little Pain, 
And bid it rest 
Beyond the rain. 


I ask to dine 
A Grief I know; 
I pour Joy’s wine, 
And heal her so. 


For Love I light 
A dancing fire; 
And half the night 
I play my lyre. 


Then Hope drops in 
And with us sings. 
Do souls that win 
Such heights, need wings ? 


CuarRLes G. BLANDEN. 


Poems 


TARSHINE through the darkness, shadows in the day, 
\” He who serves the Muses, suffers all the way; 
No one knows the cuttings when the Master made 
Diamonds flashing beauty, lights of every shade. 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 


Music 


T TOSSES me skyward, a fountain; 
It measures my stature to a mountain. 
It bows me to adoring knees; 
It pours me, a wind, through trees. 
It humbles me—I am a clod; 
It raises me, a flame, to God. 
ErHet Romic Futter. 
My Prayer 
I PRAY my soul may be a vital one, 
That radiates its strength like summer sun; 
As simple as the thirsty, growing grain 
Which lifts its trusting heart to heaven for rain; 
As restful, to way-farers, as the rills 
That ripple down the canyons from the hills; 
And may it grow, though cramped for room, as true 
And straight, as crowded pines in forests do. 
GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 





Catholics—But Not Roman 


By Frederick Lynch 


HIE SECOND annual catholic congress, held at Mil- 
waukee on October 12, 13 and 14 would not have 
been of outstanding significance if it had been only 
It was 
a phase of an exceedingly virile movement in the Episcopal 


an isolated event. But it was not an isolated event. 
church, and one that is rapidly gaining great strength both 
in the church and in the country at large. For several years 
the catholic party in the Anglican communion has been 
holding these annual congresses in various cities of Eng- 
land, and the one held in London three or four years ago 
attracted great attention. There was a procession through 
the streets of the city and thousands of people flocked to 
see it. It opened the eyes of the staid British people. They 
suddenly discovered that what they thought was a quiet 
movement confined to a few extremists had permeated the 
whole communion and had won converts from all Eng- 
land, and that among the leaders were some of the finest 
and devoted Christians in the church. So 


minds most 


thoroughly did it shake our English brethren out of their 
lethargy that great meetings of protest were immediately 


\lbert 


famous for some utterances to the effect that these catholics 


held, one of which, in the immense 


hall, became 


were taking protestant pay to do Rome’s work. The move- 
ment has been steadily progressing in England until today 
it has reached a stage where it has a compelling voice in all 
actions of the church, has great scholars like Bishop Gore 
and Professor Darwell Stone as its spokesmen, and has 


outstanding church papers as its organs 


AMERICA A RECENT CONVERT 


The 


\merica until quite recently 


movement has attracted so much attention in 


not 
It has had some outstanding 


churches in a few cities where the catholic gospel has been 


consistently preached and catholic practises emphasized in 


the services; it has gathered several bishops to its cause, 


notably in Wisconsin, and it has had one of the best edited 


journals, the Living Church, of Milwaukee, as its ex- 


ponent. More recently a very able monthly journal, the 


\merican Church Monthly, of New York has been launched 


as a medium of its faith. (Quietly, under very persistent 


leadership, the movement has been growing, until it has 


become a movement to be reckoned with. Perhaps no move- 


ment in the church has had more enthusiastic and tireless 


propagandists than this. Its advocates now feel that they 


have reached a commanding position where they can assert 


themselves with real strength and authority. They have 


seized upon the method practised by their English brethren 


so successfully—that of great congresses which can be 


carried from city to city and through which multitudes may 


be reached with their message. 

Pheir group gatherings began with a priests’ conference 
n Philadelphia three years ago. This did not attract wide 
public attention, but it did cause the Episcopal church to 
open its eyes and take notice. ‘There was much comment 
upon it in the 
} 


church papers and it was very evident that 
ie church at 


t large had no real perception of either the 
1322 


strength of the movement or the extent to which it had 
permeated the communion. Now the time had come to 
begin propaganda on a much more spectacular basis. Con- 
sequently the first annual catholic congress was held in New 
Haven, Connecticut, last October, and it was staged in such 
a way as not only to attract the attention of that large 
university city, but of the whole nation. The delegates, 
numbering several hundred, marched through the streets 
to high mass in Christ church, clothed in their most gor- 
geous vestments, and the mass itself filled the large church to 
suffocation. Of course the daily papers did not know what 
it was all about, the average reporter never having heard 
of anything that could be called catholic except Roman 
But he was impressed by the spectacle and tried to find 
out what it was all about from the many able papers that 
were read, and gave the congress much space, which was 
just what the originators of the congress were after. 


DISTINCTIVE MESSAGE EMPHASIZED 


The New Haven congress missed its opportunity, some- 
what as I pointed out in these columns at the time, t 
present to the country just what the catholic party in the 
Episcopal church stood for, and just what it was after 
The second congress this year at Milwaukee, in sessior 
as I write, is not falling into this error. From the opening 
sessions where Mr. Frederic C. Morehouse and Professor 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, of Yale university, dwelt re- 
spectively upon the history of the catholic revival in 
America and its future prospects, to the closing papers on 
the catholic religion and foreign missions by Dr. Wini- 
fred Douglas of Evergreen, Colorado, and the Rev. Alfred 
Newbery of Chicago, the distinctive message of the catholic 
party was kept to the front. Here, as at New Haven, the 
solemn pontifical mass was the outstanding event of the 
congress. Again the hundreds of delegates walked through 
the streets in solemn procession, wearing their vestments 
The Milwaukee 
people understood it better than did the New Haven people 
and the reporters of the Milwaukee papers did not think 


and the crowds looked on wonderingly. 


was merely the finishing event of the eucharistic congress 
recently held in Chicago! And just as the mass was the 
climax of the congress, the sermon by Bishop Fiske of 
central New York was the outstanding utterance of the 
WwW eek. 

It should not be thought, though, that all the sessions of 
the conference were devoted to the elucidation of the catho- 
lic faith, for this group of earnest believers holds very em- 
phatically that the faith has decided moral and ethical in- 
plications. Such subjects as the home, marriage and divorce, 
the school, religious education, youth, industry, business 
and international relationships received very vigorous dis- 
cussions—the papers on these subjects being of an ut- 
usually high order and refreshing in their directness. Two 0! 
these papers were by laymen. It was very interesting indeed 
to hear Mr. William W. Grant, Jr., of the Denver bar, dis- 
cussing divorce and reaching the conclusion that the only 
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possibility of the church ever having any real say about it 
ne way or another was to restore the sacramental view 
f marriage. He would even take away the civil power of 
he clergyman to marry. He would have everybody mar- 
ed by the state, and then those who believed marriage 
as a sacrament could have it blessed by the church—and 

, divorce afterwards. There is a very decided sentiment 
rowing among certain church leaders that the multitude 
couples who are getting married for only a year or two 
ud expect to re-marry immediately at the close of the 
st affair, should never seek the blessing of the church. 
hy not be content with a civil service? Ought the clergy- 
man to have the right to perform this civil service, as he 
es now, Where there is no religious element in the con- 
This and more grew out of the discussion of Mr. 

’s suggestive paper. Mr. Haley Fiske, the president 

' the Metropolitan life insurance company, and one of 
the most ardent upholders of the catholic movement—he is 
also the uncle of Bishop Fiske—was very effective in 
his presentation of the relation of the catholic religion to 
ndustrial relations because he spoke out of such a rich 
und of personal experience. He is the personal friend 
nd counsellor of the thousands in his employ, maintains 
, staff of nurses in the offices of the company to care for 
nem, and has a wonderful sanatorium and rest-house up 
the mountains to which all who need rest may go. The 
per Was a very emphatic demand that a good catholic 
| let his religion permeate every relationship of his 


RELATION TO ROME 


But I can imagine my readers saying at this point: This 
sall very well; we have read about it in the papers; but 
vhat does it all mean? What are these high church Episco- 

lians after? Do they differ from the rest of us? Espe- 
ally, how do they differ from Rome? What is it they 
nd lacking in protestantism—for they are criticizing it 

reand more? What is the secret of this amazing revival 


i catholicism in England and of the rapidly growing move- 
Well, 
were either directly answered in Milwaukee or the answers 
were implicit in what was said. 


here? fortunately most of these questions 


Perhaps the most evident thing, in the first place, is the 
lute repudiation of the whole protestant idea of the 
hurch as simply a voluntary association of believers who 
we united themselves together for mutual comfort, in- 
‘ruction, worship, and service to the world, but who pos- 
) divinely given and inherent authority to speak for 

hrist, more than any other society, or individual for that 
matter, may possess. This whole protestant conception of 
the church with its priesthood of all believers, and with its 
misters possessing. no priesthood other than that con- 
‘erred by the congregations themselves and differing in 
‘ise from laymen except that they have been set apart 
‘utterly repugnant to the catholic minded Episcopalian. 
1 fact—and we should always remember this when we 
te talking about Christian unity—your catholic can see 
wthing more particularly authoritative for Christ in an 
‘erage protestant congregation than in the masonic lodge 
‘the Y. M. C. A. He will admit that there is a witness 
‘Christ there, but he insists that the church is in the 
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world for a vastly more comprehensive task than witness- 
ing for Christ. In short, the church is the divinely appointed 
institution to speak and act for Christ. He instituted it, 
and gave it authority to speak in his name and act in his 
place. He chose its first heads and priests and they were 
Thus the church 
is an utterly and absolutely different thing from “the volun- 
tary association of those who have been saved”, to use Dr. 
Glover’s definition. 


to choose and ordain their successors. 


It is the representative of Christ in 
the world, speaking with his authority, acting in his place, 
the institution in which he dwells in a peculiar and unique 
sense. It bears absolutely no resemblance to any other in- 
stitution. It is not human in its origin, it is not a human 
institution today, and its clergy are not officers elected but 
priests appointed by those appointed once by Christ. From 
the Tract No. I by Newman to Bishop Gore’s latest book 
this conception of the church as the divinely appointed 
representative of Christ in the world runs through all 
Anglo-catholic utterances. 


CHURCH THE AUTHORITY 


Just as the church is, to the catholic, the divinely ap- 
pointed representative of Christ in the world, so it is also 
the seat of authority in religion. Here again the Anglo- 
catholic is utterly at variance with the protestant. Protes- 
tants, or most of them, make the scriptures the ultimate 
authority of belief and conduct. The catholic Episcopalian, 
on the other hand, holds that the church is the ultimate 
The 
the product of the church, and is of course divinely in- 
spired, but it is an utterance of the church, or of the Holy 
Spirit speaking through the church. 
perhaps, on the whole, puts a higher estimate upon the 
sible as a seat of authority than does the Roman Catholic. 
It will be remembered that Bishop Gore in his books on 


authority in matters of faith and practice. Bible is 


The Anglo-catholic 


Roman Catholic claims, criticizes the Roman church on 
just this point—their neglect of the Bible as an authority, 
claiming as a distinctive feature of the Anglican com- 
munion its use of the Bible. But Bishop Gore always comes 
back to the point that its value is as a test of the church’s 
decrees and expressions. The church is the authority, the 
sible, as the product of the first members of the church, 
is the norm by which the church’s future utterances must 
be judged. I have been interested both at Milwaukee and 
at the English congresses I have attended to notice that when 
religious education is discussed, the speakers invariably put 
little value on the biblical instruction given by the Sunday 
schools, and would substitute for it instruction in the faith 
as held by the church and would emphasize instruction in 
Christian living and all the helps the church offers for its 
successful attainment. 


SACRAMENTAL EMPHASIS 


Perhaps the point where the protestant and catholic are 
farthest apart is in the emphasis placed upon the sacra- 
ments. The protestant would not deny that the sacraments 
are a means of grace and the catholic would not deny 
that the individual has direct and free access to God; but 
after all has been said the great emphasis of protestant- 
ism is on the direct relationship between the individual 
and Christ, and the great emphasis of the catholic is upon 
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the impartation of strength and grace through the sacra- 
ments. Bishop Cooke, in his Milwaukee sermon, put this 
faith in unmistakable words: “We are gathered here this 
week, men of many shades of opinion and practice, yet 
united in our full acceptance of the faith which is in 
Christ Jesus and in loyalty to the church and the sacra- 
ments which he instituted—the church which is his body, 
the means through which he expresses himself; the sacra- 
ments which he uses as agencies through which we realize 
his presence and receive his grace.” It has always seemed 
to me that right here is the unbridgeable chasm when we 
come to talk about union between catholics and protes- 
tants. It is difficult to see how the evangelical and the 
sacramental views of the faith can be reconciled. One 
is a religion of the spirit, distrusting too much emphasis 
upon sacraments, even the communion, just as it distrusts 
the priest as an agency of grace; the other is a sacra- 
mental religion relying primarily upon certain vehicles in- 
stituted by Christ himself as the necessary if not sole 
means of grace. This of course implies a priesthood. It 
also means that in worship the central place shall be given 
And this is just what the 


to the communion service. 


Anglo-catholic is insisting upon while the protestant is 
putting the emphasis upon hymn, free prayer and the 
sermon. restoring the mass 
11:00 for 


mass and 


The Anelo-catholic is busy 


and not only is he substituting high mass at 


morning prayer, but he is introducing daily 
urging upon all believers as frequent communion as pos- 
sible. In other words, he is trying to go back of the ref- 
ormation to the pre-reformation mass. He may call it 
“sung communion”, but in reality it is the ancient mass. 
It would have been difficult for the average protestant 
visiting the solemn high mass in All Saints cathedral on 
the second day of the Milwaukee congress to have con- 
vinced himself he was not in the Roman Catholic cathedral, 


except for the language. 


VIEW OF SALVATION 


Finally the catholic conceives of salvation as a corporate 
rather than as an individualistic process. This emphasis 
upon corporate salvation runs through all the literature of 
this new movement, through all the addresses at its con- 
gresses, and is prominent in most of the sermons I have 
heard. Bishop Gore is continually emphasizing this fact 
and is so insistent upon it that one sometimes wonders if he 
can conceive of salvation apart from redemption as a mem- 
ber of the church. “Mankind is redeemed by Christ as a 
race; and actually the covenant is with the church of the 
believers, and in the doctrine of the church and the sacra- 
ments is found the sanction and the security of corporate 
redemption. Corporately man is fallen and corporately he 
is to be redeemed.” It is practically impossible for the 
catholi€ to conceive of a Christianity existing apart from 
the church and of salvation apart from incorporation in 
the church. Curiously enough the catholic movement has 
received great help in this contention from the most un- 
expected source,—that of the philosopher, the late Josiah 


“The 


Christianity” is based on this idea. I do 


Royce, of Harvard university. His great work 


Problem of 
not known of any one particular paragraph that more co- 


gently puts the catholic ideal than this: “All experience 
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must be at least individual experience; but unless it is 
also social experience, and unless the whole religious com- 
munity which is in question unites to share it, this ex- 
perience is but as sounding brass, and as a tinkling cymbal. 
This truth is what Paul saw. This is the rock upon which 
the true and ideal church is built. This is the essence of 
Christianity.” 
CORPORATE SALVATION 


This insistence of Prof. Royce upon the fact that the 
church was the central idea of Christianity and that salvation 
was in loyal membership in that “blessed community” was 
put so vigorously that upon the appearance of his book, four- 
teen years ago, one of the leaders of the catholic movement, 
now a bishop, interested a wealthy layman in distributing 
it widely as an expression of the catholic faith. It is in- 
teresting that the two most outstanding advocates of this 
corporate idea of salvation, Professor Seeley, author of 
“Ecce Homo” and Professor Royce were neither of them 
identified with orthodox Christianity, but both came to their 
“catholic” conclusions from independent study of the new 
testament. This is one of the most significant things in 
the “movement,” that salvation of the individual man is 
determined by his identification with the church, which is 
the spiritual community and body of Christ. 

I have not dwelt upon the outward aspects of this move- 
ment; they are not an integral part of it—elaborate ritual, 
beautiful music, incense and candles, processions, ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments, carved altars and intoned services. But while 
these things are not an integral part of the mass, they have 
always gone with it, and the catholic claims to be restoring 
only what is a priceless heritage of the universal church 
in the symbols which convey various and valued spiritual 
truths. He also feels very keenly that all the beauty of the 
world—art, music, color, poetry, architecture, even drama 
—should be consecrated to the glory of God. Consequently 
he uses it with utmost freedom in the enactment of the 


eucharistic sacrifice. 


The Two Rooms 


N YSELF—Come in and look my place over. 
two rooms. 


I have 


I—Two rooms? I see. This one is well furnished. Sort 


of matter of fact, though. Somewhat austere. 
Myse_r—Here is where I eat and sleep and work. | 
call this room, “What I am.” 
I—Odd name. But it surely is a room of strength. 
Myse_r—And here is my other room. 
I—Ah! What artistic appointments. Romance; romance 
I like the gold. And the gray is 
Paper, molding, pic- 
tures; everything suggests “something more.” This room 
has something of “reaching out” about it, something in- 


of something to come. 


like the gray just before the dawn. 


finite. I like this room. 
Myse_F—So do I. 
I—What do you call it? 
Mysetr—I call this room, “What I would like to be.” 
I—Strange name.—In the other room you eat and sleep 
and work. What do you do in this room? 
Myse._r—lI live here. ArTuHuR B. R#INOW. 
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The Blinding of the Critic 


By J. M. Lloyd Thomas 


Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt 
thou say to thy brother, Let me cast out the mote out of thine eye; 
and lo, the beam is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thine own eye and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye—Matthew 7:3, 4. 


CHOLARS tell us that the sermon on the mount is 
not a set sermon at all, not a discourse delivered all 
at one time and place. It is a catena of Jesus’ most 

pithy maxims expounded bit by bit on different occasions 
and probably repeated frequently as it were with musical 
variations. Then, after his death, they were collected into a 
more or less systematic whole by the art of the editor-nar- 
rator and dramatically placed in a single scene on a single 
occasion. 

That may be so; but there seems at least to be one pre- 
vailing impression given to the reader; namely, that the 
sermon is the product not only of one personality but of 


@.-s 
one mood. It breathes one spirit and temper. It has 
throughout one dominant emotional feeling-tone. It is the 


tone of heaven’s own charity. It is the spirit of divine 
tenderness that soars singingly above, yet broods wistfully 
and lovingly over our humanity. This is the mood of un- 
conditional, unlimited, unstipulating love-tone so absolute 
that it appears to disregard all actual moral conditions. It 
is as though Christ, the crusaders’ “Fair Lord God,” staked 
everything, risked everything on his utter confidence in the 
victorious power of self-sacrificing love. It is as if he be- 
lieved that no imbecility, no lunacy, no immorality, no sav- 
gery, no criminality, no deviltry, could in the long run 
prevail against the melting, soul-subduing, regenerating and 
transfiguring influence of holy love. 


JESUS’ TEACHINGS DID NOT FAIL 


We know that it did not work out so in his own earthly 
It tor- 
tured and hanged him and so put a stop to the physical and 


life. The hate of man physically conquered him. 


visible body through which his all-victorious love had func- 
tioned. Yet no Christian doubts that our Lord was right 

what he said and did and felt. It was not love that 
failed; it was not Christ that failed; it was human capacity 
to respond aright to him that failed. Even that failure was 
not complete, for a little band survived and the sacred 
flame remained alight even on this earth and grew and 
blazed again at Pentecost. There arose the most marve- 
lous society that the world has every seen—the catholic 


church 


The story of our Lord’s life, even on earth, is 
not yet closed. His love remains, the supreme worth and 
glory of the universe. That love remains alive and active. 
\nd the human race goes on and Christ has not yet done 
with it. It doth not yet appear what it shall be. It is too 
soon by thousands and thousands of years to say that his 
ve is defeated, that his amazing mysticism was a folly of 
enthusiasm, that he was the deluded fanatic of an emo- 
tional ecstasy. 

| believe that he did indeed have rapturous, and, if you 
will, fanatical moments when he saw Satan fallen as light- 


XUM 


ning from heaven and beheld the triumphant end and glory 
of creation as already consummated, moments of strange, 
unintelligible exaltation when his own nearest familiars 
thought him out of his mind, “beside himself,” insane. Yet, 
surely, if our Lord was and is what the church believes 
him to have been and to be, how could it be otherwise than 
that a personality so supreme and unique should have 
seemed thus at his prophetic moments? He was the mys- 
terious, incomprehensible, unclassifiable, divinely-human, 
the embodiment of the Eternal in time, the God-man, the 
last value and meaning of the cosmos,in terms of a human 
being. 
THE ASSURANCE OF JESUS 


But while I believe this, I see no trace of this apocalyptic 
fire in the sermon on the mount. 
abnormal strain or excitement in it. It is quiet, serene, un- 
forced, still and calm with a great assurance. There is 
over it all a spacious and lucent sanity like the atmosphere 
of a silver dawn. He spoke, we are told, as having author- 
ity and not as their scribes; he spoke, that is to say, with 
authority not by authority, not like an official or authorized 
certified agent; not like one speaking by order or even “in 
orders,” but with unborrowed, original, spontaneous, per- 


There is no touch of 


We find therefore no forced 
note in the sermon on the mount. 


sonal, divine trust in himself. 
It breathes a lovely and 
sweet simplicity; the relaxation of a heart resting in God, 
rather of a heart in which God rests and beats with his 
own eternal order and rhythm. It tells of the removal of 
tension, the yielding up of self and of all its cares and 
anxieties into the hands of the divine certitude and power. 
Its message is therefore persuasive not aggressive. 
Believe, trust, love, repose in God as a little child on its 
mother’s breast. Go about life gently with happy radiance 
and a kindly, beaming face. Fret not; drop your load of 
worries ; don’t be over-concerned about secondary and triv- 
ial matters. Don’t be harassed even about poverty, success, 
food, clothing, your personal stature or appearance. Do 
not quake before the menace of any future. 
life is holy; life has joy at the heart of it, 
milky kernel within the roughest husk. Life gives to the 
trusting and to the wisely temperate all things richly to 


Life is good; 
sweet as the 


enjoy. Only be childlike, be charitable, be humble, be peni- 
tent, be forgiving, be tender and endlessly merciful. Nurse 
no grievances; don’t go about hunting for faults; avoid all 
judging except the just and pitying judgment you would 
have applied and meted out to yourself. Be meek, be pure 
in heart, accept suffering, misunderstanding, misrepresen- 
tation and persecution with patience, endurance and resig- 
nation. Don’t be censorious, angry or vindictive. Make 
friends while yet in the middle of your dispute. Don’t stip- 
ulate for security. Not “safety first,” but trust first, is to 
be your maxim. Safety is with God. You cannot serve 
him while putting your reliance in mammon. All needful 
sufficiencies are provided. The divine beneficence outflows 
in flowers and fruits and birds and men. More than such 
sufficiency is of evil and leads to harassment and to the 
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spoiling and embittering and poisoning of the soul of the 
child of God. Let your light shine; let your love burn; 
leave the rest to him who cares for us and all will be well. 


\ll will be well—‘All manner of thing will be well.” 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


Now it is in the mood of this supernaturally exquisite 


ermon that we must set our texi. There is a touch of 
genial humor in its deliberate aud conscious extravagance. 
We miss it when we read about the mote and the beam. 
Mote is not a common modern word. The great advantage 
of a new translation is that it shocks us out of the drowsy 
murmur of accustomed words and breaks the lulling and 
drugging associations of familiar phrases. Let us then re- 
translate with Dr. Moffatt. 


in your brother's eye and fail to see the plank in your own 


“Why do you note the splinter 


eye” “You hypocrite! Take the plank out of 


your own eye first, and then you will see properly how to 


take the splinter out of your brother's eye.” 

The words come straight out of the experiences of the 
carpenter's shop at Nazareth. ‘They have a far deeper 
meaning and more subtle application than the ordinary one 
that fixes on the word hypocrite. That meaning is cer- 
tainly and even searchingly present—the meaning that there 
is something peculiarly shabby, self-righteous, unchivalrous 
ind despicable in pointing out faults in others when we 
have worse faults, even of the same kind, in ourselves. But 
there is a meaner censoriousness when we “compound for 
Ins 


we are inclined to by damning those we have no mind 


to.” But Christ’s words pierce deeper than this. They cor- 
rect not merely the unworthy pettiness of the man who, full 
of faults himself, has a perverted delight in finding fault 


with others. It was a sound intuition that prompted Mar- 


tineau in his “Types of Ethical Theory” to place censori- 


} 


ousness in his scale of evil motives as the final worst. But 


evil as censoriousness is, it at least assumes that the fault 
you rejoice to find fault with is really there; that you see it 
truly though you yourself have not earned the right to point 
it out at all 

DAMAGED MORAL LENSES 
But our Lord is not here concerned about such decencies 


and 


fitnesses of behavior. He is pointing to something still 


more grave; namely, that frightful malady of conscience 
which affects the very nerve of ethical vision; 
fact that 
seeing the faults of others as they really are. 
lenses that 

We 


through clouded and tinted spectacles that still preserve the 


the psy cho- 


logical by our poisonous perversion we are not 


We have 


damaged our moral so we are distorting the 


merely 


actual objects before us are looking not 


right shape and true proportions of things though exag- 
Our are fractured 
Only the 
lenses are nothing external and mechanical ; they are within 


gerating or changing the color. glass¢ 


so that we see reality misshapen and grotesque. 


the moral eye, or at the seat of the brain’s ethical vision. 
The disease may go so deep that, like the poor lunatics who 
imagine themselves enmeshed in a network of plots and 
surrounded by whispering assassins, we imagine and sus- 
pect faults which are simply self-projections of our moral 
halluc 


public danger point of making us certifiable for seclusion 


dist sheer that have not attained the 


ast 


and treatment. 
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Press the ball of your eye sideways at the angle of the 
nose and the eyebrow and you will see concentric whirls 
dyed with vivid rainbow colors. Get a cricket ball or a 
hostile fist up against your eye and you will be initiated 
into a new astronomy. You will see stars that are not 
really there. Get a plank into your eye and your neighbor's 
kindly virtues get sinisterly out of shape and more distorted 
than men like trees walking, and some scarlet vices your 
plank will create “out of nothing.” 

Christ is telling us that it is only the pure in heart who 
see God and therefore who see the real man. The invet- 
He 
is announcing publicly that he himself is full of faults and 


erate and habitual fault-finder is condemning himself. 


is projecting and transferring them onto his fellowmen. If 
he were clear-sighted, pure in heart, he would see more 
good and less evil in his brother; he would be more char- 
itable even to the evil that is really there and would have 
the fine art and skill to remove it. 

That is the meaning of the text, not the hypocrisy merely 
of the fault-finder, but his incapaeity to see; nor merely 
the meanness of exposing another’s fault and of presuming 
to 
estimate aright. 


but his actual inability to distinguish and 
It is our falseness of vision, our deep 
blindness as critics and judges that Christ here announces— 


censure it, 


the fact that our moral eyesight is impaired, our spiritual 
apprehension damaged. We do not see the real facts of 
the moral world. The mind of such a critic becomes con- 
fused, wavering, incompetent, and subject to ethical hallu- 
cinations. The most destructive hallucination of all is to 
excuse with preternatural cunning our own guilt and turn 
it into self-justification and innocence by “the device of 


twisting the good motives of others into guilt.” 
CRITICS AS DESERTERS 


We must be careful to note that this is not pleading that 
one should pretend, on the plea that charity covers a mul- 
titude of sins, that sins which are real are not actually 
there; for this would be to condemn Christ himself for 
uttering this text. It is saying, on the contrary, that the 
soul laden with sins sees in others sins that are not really 
there, exaggerates and distorts those that are there, and be- 
comes harsh in judgment of them because taking a mali- 
And it does all 
this without any serious, not to say heroic, attempt to 
The result is 


cious and perverted joy in exposing them. 


cleanse and purify itself from its own evil. 
that the censorious are apt to read into life their own sins 
and to use these as an excuse for remaining in their sins. 
They then despair of the moral condition of mankind, with- 
draw from the crusade of the good, desert the army of 
idealists, sulk from the adventure of God's kingdom and let 
themselves and the world go from bad to worse. 

One simple application I want to make as I conclude 
There are hosts of people today who are themselves not 
making a very brave fight in the battle of life and plead im 
defense the desertion of other soldiers as a reason for run 
The game is up, they say ; let us eat, 
So we find mul- 


ning away themselves. 
drink and be merry for tomorrow we die. 
titudes actually welcoming the condemnation of professing 
Christians and of the existing Christian churches for no 
better reason than that they want a plausible pretext for 
shaking off the Christian obligations and for living a free, 
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1 
or 


desire their true reformation and renewal. 





THE 





go-as-you-please life. I ask them, as I have asked myself, 
and recently rather searchingly, what right have you to 
blame the churches for the failure of Christianity when you, 
who take this superior tone, are yourselves such frightful 
failures as Christians ? 


A PERSONAL CONFESSION 


\ few weeks ago I thought I should myself be leaving 
the organized churches to their decaying condition. Your 
own moving appeal to me to stay and your heart-breaking 
love have conquered me and I remain here a little while 
longer at my post, in all my unworthiness. If I had gone, 

should never have been happy unless I had gone to an- 
ther and more true Christian allegiance, to another kind of 
hristian living however retired and obscure—the life | 
ad dreamed of, the life of quiet, remote simplicity, con- 
mplation and prayer and ordinary pleasant, neighborly 
Iness and such service by written or spoken word as 
ight still have been open to me. Perhaps if I had gone I 
uild have sunk into lethargy and indolence and boredom. 
hope not. But had I done so I trust I should still have 
iad the decency and sense of honor to set a seal on my lips 
ind not jibe at the members of the Christian churches for 
not living a life more heroic than my own. 
\nd when I see a very dear friend of my own (the late 
tanley A. Mellor of Hope street church, Liverpool) in 
me terrible sermons of his lately published, despairing of 
rganized and all formulated Christianity, I recognize that 
the one right he has to do so is his by virtue of his speak- 
from the anguish of his heart, not outside but within 
is Own positive religious experience and hunger of soul. 
The prophet may properly denounce the church within the 
hurch or in the interest of what the church stands for; he 
iy even retire to the wilderness, but only in the power of 
a call from God that bids him do this from a higher, not a 
lower, sense of spiritual responsibility and of a more exact- 
ing, not more lax, dedication of personal character. It is a 
base thing to withdraw from the battle while blaming others 
lor not waging it more heroically and sacrificially. 





fi 


f 


BAITING THE CHURCHES 


| feel this keenly today respecting the popular baiting of 


churches. I admit I am not myself impressed by the 
general heroism of the churches. I see them (whether be- 
use of a plank in my own eye or not) weak, divided, sec- 
tar worldly, compromising, playing for place, prestige, 
power, precedence, safety, wealth and, peculiarly, for press 
publicity. I feel that they are not living dangerously or ad- 
enturously. Yet while I say this, I recognize the fact that 
have little right to say it myself because of the mediocrity 
f my own performance. What little right I have is mine 
ly because I still belong to the churches and sincerely 
And I say it 


with a mea culpa and a prayer, “Regard not my sins but the 


faith of thy church.” 


| deplore this public and private nagging by non-church- 


members and non-worshippers. I resent our newspapers 


making “copy” of every denunciation of the churches by 
én who do not belong to them and who do not mean to 
tiong to them and who would hate them still more if the 


iurches did really become militant, aggressive centers of 


oral heroism and spiritual purity. Every little whipper- 
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snapper of a journalist now finds a really violent attack on 
the churches something of a “scoop.” It is good copy pre- 
cisely because the non-church-goers, the overwhelming de- 
mocracy, in fact, want to have an excuse for not attending 


the churches and for not supporting them. 











In their present 
condition these critics and censors would never dream of 
joining the churches if the churches really became what 
they now delight in blaming them for not being—a power- 
ful, ethical, divine, witness-bearing, socially-purifying so- 
ciety. It is a bitter jest to behold week-enders, joy-riders, 
golf-players, loungers and loafers exulting in trouncing the 
churches because they do not call them more effectively to 
worship and to giving the contribution of their penitent 
souls to the religion of Christ and the reverent observance 
of its public and private ministrations. 

Yet even this resentment is not a very noble, though | 
think it is a pardonable feeling. 
play. 











































































































We have a better part to 
If the churches are indeed a failure, it is we Chris- 
tians who have made them so. 

















It is we who are the fail- 
ures, not any convenient abstraction called “the church.” 
When we hear of the failure of the churches we must say 
We, at 
any rate, must not glow with smug self-satisfaction, when 
in the newspaper, on the stage, in the novel, we find the 
churches blamed. 























to ourselves, “God forgive me—that means me.” 





























We can try to stop this dishonest shift- 
ing of the blame on to others. We few, a little band of 
brothers in all the churches, are best occupied in cleansing 





























ourselves from faults, in waiting in prayer, for the grace 








and renewal of God, in living patiently, forgivingly, hum- 











bly yet heroically the life we profess; in offering, few 











though we be, an intensive sacrificial witness in taking the 
beam from our own eye and making a fresh effort, a finer 
endeavor, for our own particular church, striving by God's 





























help to make it a city set on a hill, and one more shining 
contribution to that total church of the redeemed, that glo- 
rious church without spot or wrinkle or any such thing that 
it may be holy and without blemish. 


















































Living Presence 





HEN my immortal spark has slipped 








Into the unknown, endless eons 
I know I still shall cling to this dear life. 





























When other springs come pulsing through the earth 
I’m sure my dust will quiver at the sound 











Of every bird-call just before the dawn; 











And at the rumbling and the crash of summer storms 

I know my dust will tremble in a quick response 

To that wild call of nature. 

When hideous age, with steps like faltering, gliding ghosts, 
Shall pass too near, I know my dust will shudder still ; 
And when a child’s light foot-falls cross my quiet place 

I know the dust that was my arms 

Will try to reach and touch that darling form. 

And when true lovers pledge their sweetest vows 
















































































Above my leveled and forgotten grave 

I know my dust will thrill with memories dear, 
And thrust red roses through the sod, 

Made of my heart’s own blood, 


‘or lovers’ hands to gather. 
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Kagawa as Labor Leader 


By Grace Hutchins 


S HE CAME into the room we saw that his eyes were 
shaded by heavy dark glasses which he took off only 
for a moment showing the clouded swollen eyes that 

mean trachoma in its latest stages. He told us he was going 
the next morning to the hospital for an operation that 
would perhaps arrest the disease, but a day or two later we 
heard that the operation was not successful. He would be 
entirely blind in a few months. 

It was the Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa, organizer of the new 
labor farmer party in Japan. He had come out of his 
way to see us because he values the friendship of Ameri- 
cans and feels, as so many Japanese seem to feel, that the 
way to meet the insult of the exclusion act is with special 
courtesy and kindness toward individual Americans. For 
nearly two hours he talked in rapid eloquent English about 
We felt, even in the 
small group of three or four, the vigorous power that can 


his work in its newest developments. 


hold an audience of as many thousand, and the magnetic 
force of the man whom workers and students have fol- 
lowed. 

The week before we had been with Genjiro Yoshida, a 
young Japanese minister and social worker, through the 
slums of Kobe where Mr. and Mrs. Kagawa lived for more 
than nine years. The picture of those nauseous alleys had 
come vividly into our minds when a foreign missionary had 


said, “We have no poverty in Japan.” 


“No poverty!” exclaimed Kagawa. “I have investigated 
the poverty in the United States and I have lived it in 
The difference is that in America the tenements go 


He and 


Japan. 
up in the air: in Japan they go along the ground.” 
his wife lived in the centre of the worst district in Kobe— 
one of the worst in all Japan, among thieves and outcasts, 
in three tiny rooms, and it was there they contracted the 
infectious disease of the eyes which is so common in the 
It was there, too, 
that he wrote the earlier books which roused the students of 


There his oldest child was born. 


Japan to seek him out, and brought at the same time the 
officers of the government to watch him as a socialist. 


STUDIED FOR THE MINISTRY 


How Kagawa as a boy left the home of his wealthy uncle, 
because he wanted to study for the ministry of the foreign 
religion, how even as a very young man he shared his few 
possessions with the poor, how he came to America in 1914 
to study at Princeton theological seminary, (for part of the 
time working his way as a servant,) and how, after living 
in the slums again in Kobe for seven years, he returned to 
America in 1924 for a lecture tour,—these facts are known 
to many Americans. Less well known are the facts about 
his life and work of the last three years and the extraordi- 
nary variety of his powers. 

At the time of the 
earthquake and fire in 1923 he came at once to Tokyo to 
organize Christian relief work, and brought his little family 


He is now thirty-nine years old. 


to live in a tiny cottage in the country nearby where they 
could live as simply as in the slums and yet have healthier 
surroundings for the children. There they are today living 
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and working without servants. Perhaps the life of these 
years since their marriage in 1912 has been even harder for 
Mrs. Kagawa than for her husband. She was often in 
danger from the men of violence in the slums and now she 
manages the little household without the means to provide 
comforts. Close beside the cottage is a preaching room to 
which the people of the community come for meetings. 
Kagawa is above all a Christian evangelist, as he himself 
The so- 
cialist movement to him is primarily a spiritual movement. 


says, working for the kingdom of God on earth. 


Japan is now facing the difficulties Great Britain faced 


ninety years ago at the time of the reform bill and the first 
factory act. 
dren without laws of restriction during the first two dec- 
ades of Japan's industrial development, are now realizing 


Employers who used men, women and chil- 


they must adjust themselves to restrictions. They have 
two years in which to conform to the new factory act of 
July first, 1926, prohibiting the employment of children 
under fourteen, and fixing the working hours in industrial 
undertakings at fifty-seven per week. Of land workers, 
seventy percent are tenant farmers who must pay to the 
land owner fifty-five percent of their produce. 
estimates that of the sixty million people in Japan, one 


Kagawa 


million, five hundred thousand have no property of any 
kind, while the wealth of a few is rapidly accumulating. 


HEADS LABOR MOVEMENT 


True to his principle of identifying himself with the 
“underdog,” Kagawa is a leader in the labor movement. He 
is today president of the cotton mill workers of Osaka, head 
of the industrial department in the cabinet of the tenant 
farmers’ union, and organizer of the labor farmer party. 
At the same time he is president of a peasant school, of a 
labor school, and of an industrial settlement. It was he 
who found the young minister, Mr. Sugiyama, and put him 
at the head of the tenant farmers’ union and on the execu- 
tive committee of the new political party. Kagawa and 
Prof. Abe of Waseda university were the two Christian 
leaders who looked ahead and organized a party to receive 
the newly enfranchised men in Japan last spring. The 
nine million new voters are as yet an unknown force for 
progressive or reactionary legislation, but the labor farmer 
party has a practical program of twenty points to offer 
them. It is based on three principles: (1) the emancipation 
of the proletarian class in the social and political fields; 
(2) reformation by legal means of the system of produc- 
tion and distribution of the land. (3) reconstruction of the 
parliamentary system and abolition of the old political par- 
ties representing capitalism. But communists are specif- 
cally excluded. 

The tenant farmers’ union organized in 1921 by Kagawa 
and two others with two hundred members has grown to 4 
membership of over twenty-five thousand. The motto is 
socialization of the land. The union demands include 4 
decrease in the rate paid to the land owners from fifty-five 
percent to thirty percent of the crop, and the legalization of 
the right to cultivate the land. They are protesting against 
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the present feudal-lord relationship and advocating a rad- 
ical change which will give them economic and social inde- 
pendence. Already sixteen hundred seats in local village 
assemblies have been won by members of the union. 


A MANY-SIDED LIFE 


This work with the labor movement is only part of 
Kagawa’s many-sided life. He is adviser to the society of 
the friends of Jesus, a movement of about two thousand 
men and women who have both a personal and a social pro- 
gram, and who are now interested in distributing one mil- 
lion copies of books on the relation of Christianity to social 
justice. Several of these books have been written by Ka- 
gawa himself. His earlier writings, “The Psychology of 
the Poor” and his autobiography in the form of a novel, 
“Before the Dawn,” have been followed by recent volumes, 
some of them not yet translated into English. The latest 
is “The Science of Love,”—Christianity interpreted by 
the orient, a meditation on life and love. Kagawa is an ab- 
solute pacifist. For an immediate practical program he has 
been organizing cooperative societies in Osaka and in Kobe, 
and also what he calls Christian mutual aid societies. He is 
the outstanding Christian ' ler who is bringing other Jap- 
anese Christians to a det, -oncern for the future of the 
labor movement. 


Critics may say that Kagawa has “spread himself out too 
thin” over these many spheres of action and thought. Yet 


ideas of a new social order in which all shall have more 
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abundant life have gone out through him to countless men 
and women. He cares intensely about each separate part 
of: life and gives himself to each occasion as if it were not 
merely one of a hundred others. While speaking to a 
meeting of deaf children, he was so absorbed in the thought 
of their handicap as interpreted by his own blindness that 
he shed tears and forgot entirely the grownups and officials 
who were present. He has usually worked eighteen hours 
a day, getting up before five o’clock in the morning and 
dictating his letters and writings to the three young men 
who help him. He believes in prayer and opened the first 
meeting of the tenant-farmers’ union with a prayer. Now 
in his blindness he must depend upon others who will gladly 
work for him and with him. He has no money except what 
groups will gather together to pay him as a salary, and this 
is very little. 

For those American Christians who are not always in 
sympathy with the older types of missionary work, here 
is a chance to help the Japanese Christian movement. Ka- 
gawa is determined to live in the slums again, this time in 
Osaka, and a letter will reach him at Shikanjima Settlement, 
Shikanjima, Adahicho, Osaka, Japan. 

As he left us, he said gaily, “When the earthquake came, 
I promised the government I would not publicly oppose 
their policy for three years. Now my three years are up. I 
am going to Osaka to start a determined campaign against 
the old political parties and for the freedom of the prole- 
tariat in Japan.” 


British Table Talk 


London, October 8, 1926. 

HE CHURCH CONGRESS has been held this year at 

Southport, a watering place which is in the diocese of 

Liverpool. Now Liverpool has not only a new cathedral 
which will rank with the masterpieces of the ages; it has a 
bishop, who is seeking to make the church within his diocese a 
society, sensitive to every pressure 
of the divine spirit. The theme of 
the week’s meeting was “The Eter- 
nal Spirit,’ and very bold and 
varied and searching were many of the addresses given. It 
should be made plain that the church congress is not a legisla- 
tive body; but its words penetrate far. Nothing has roused more 
interest in the congress than the discussions of science and re- 
ligion. It is significant to note that during the week Sir Oliver 
Lodge has been lecturing in London and a book, “Holism and 
Evolution” (Macmillan), by General Smuts, has appeared on 
the same subject. The press has dealt with it for the most part 
in the spirit of reconciliation. At Southport there was a solemn 
interest in the paper by Dr. Adami. It was the last work he 
put heart into. He died before it was quite finished. Dr. Adami 
was a scientist and held the post of vice-chancellor of the Liver- 
pool university. In his paper he claimed that the method of sci- 
ence could be applied in the study of religious truth. Ideas or 
assumptions are first taken and tested on their power to solve 
the problems of science. Thus assumptions might be tested in 
ur religious search for truth and by progressive assumptions 
tested in experience we might be led in our spiritual life. 

The primary assumption was that there was but one God gov- 
erning all things; the next, that God is beneficent, or, in other 
words, that under his direction nature moves towards ever-in- 
creasing perfection. But it would be wholly presumptuous to 


Science and Religion and 
the Church Congress 


regard God as possessing human attributes. We could only re- 
gard him as a spirit omnipotent and omnipresent. The evolu- 
tion of man in nature was a proof of the advance towards per- 
fection. Besides advance there was failure, and even retrogres- 
sion. In evolutionary processes perfection was seen to be the 
final end; but pain, suffering, and death were permitted, and 
were, indeed, within the will and purpose of the Spirit, because 
some wider plan than we could see or understand permitted and 
used these elements. This life was not the end of all things. 
The human soul was immortal, and satisfaction and solution 
were found, and only to be found, in Christ, whose appearance 
on earth coincided with human developments and needs. The 
more and the longer the student of science pondered the work- 
ings of the eternal Spirit, the more would he be thrust upon the 
life of Christ as the eternal expression of that Spirit. 

These words were not less moving because they were the 
words of one who had passed out of shadows into the light. 

. ¢ «6 

Industry and 
The Church 

Once more in his unhurried way the archbishop of Canterbury 
has spoken upon the place of the Christian church in the solu- 
tion of industrial problems. He challenged the dogma that in- 
dustrial problems could safely be left to the expert and to the 
play of economic forces. The story of the nineteenth century 
warned the church not to be deceived by this plea. The clergy 
were pledged not only to pray for peace but to strive for peace. 
The verdict of history had abundantly justified, he said, many 
legislative and economic changes which were attacked as false 
to economics; and men had learned again and again the danger 
of belittling the deeper sympathies and the more sacred factors 
in industrial life. Or in other words, the archbishop is not pre- 
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pared to move from the position which he and other church 
leaders took in the early stages of the lamentable coal dispute. 
At the present moment there is little that is cheering to 
Yesterday, October 7, the delegates of 
serious, that 


report from thé-mines. 
the miners passed some very serious resolutions, 
if they were meant to be carried out. The delegates 


determined to call out the safety men, but it is doubtful whether 


1s to Say, 


they mean what they say, and if they did, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the country would allow the mines to be flooded. 
It is most likely that these resolutions were a gesture of despair. 
rhe 


lion 


drift back to the mines continues; but there are still a mil- 
idle. 
which will be followed by a determined political campaign with 
the the 


miners Most probably there will be a sullen return, 


nationalization of mines its end 


* * * 


as 


To Abolish War 
, to 
Norwood was in the 


The league abolish war celebrated its tenth anniversary 


Dr 


Is Campaign 


ast week chair. He has set out upon 


now; at Southport he addressed the church con 


rress; he refuses to withdraw what he has said upon the in 


vitable barbarism of war from which no nation can escape. 


In his address before the league to abolish war, he said that war 


s the mere scientific manipulation of destructive forces and has 


other idea of reaching a settlement of any concrete human 


uestion than of one party being more destructive than its op 


nts. Mr. H. Wickham Steed, 
to the the 


formerly editor of the Times 


facts of situation. War was the old- 


attention 


st thrilling and most dangerous game ever played by the 
We should 


technique of 


not abolish it simply by appeals to 

Phe 
1e tec nique of peace Phose 
to think and 


knowledge ; . re 
to know j i 


war was a simple matter compared 


who wished for ice must 
then they w 
knowledge It 
We should 
her countries 
ed 


learned about it, 


technically 


ne ede d 


that prompt us to 
and 
neutrality 


hating war bitterly any 


and 


we 
n right wrong 
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down hill at thirty miles an hour? An automobile festival js 
worthy of an octave, with a real Te Deum at its close.” I can 
hear some of my readers shouting at this “Attaboy!” There 
is no reason why the vicar should not have his automobik 
But church life in the cities would be poorer if the 
not of 
mother earth, and had not this one day in the year to rejoice 
in the of God. walk him 
through the procession of the seasons, but they can exult in the 
The 


“ 


festival. 


city-dwellers were reminded their dependence upon 


finished works They cannot with 


lovely and bountiful gifts of his hand. vicar delivers a 
knock-out blow at the festival by calling it 
Catholic? 


church 


protestant.” 
There 
when the service of the 
So 


But 


would an automobile festival be was a time 


very early in the story of the 
eucharist must have looked much like a harvest festival. 


there! 


And So Forth 
“We Christian 
India, nor abolish the slums of Birmingham without abolishing 


cannot get a Christian England without a 
the slums of Bombay,” declared a speaker at the special yearly 
meeting of Friends held in London to consider the whole ques 
It was the rare gift of th 
A. B. Walkley of the Times that he could make his 
the theatres 
theatre. 


stimulating of critics, not only of the theatre but of life in gen- 


tion of Quaker world service. 
late Mr. 


column upon most readable even for those who 


never go to the For many years he had been the most 


eral The second volume of Mr. Clissold shows that gen- 


tleman in a role familiar in the heroes of Mr. Wells; he is a man 
distracted by his sexual appetites from his real purpose in life. 


He is a mass of egoism, and his judgments upon men and 


events have all the cruelty and feverishness which one might 
“One 


scrubby little sensualist, or else that he had the courage of his 


expect from such a man. might say that the man was a 


concupiscence.” From such a man no one would expect a 


Christian interpretation of the world. In Italy it seems that 


Signor Mussolini is described as a modern St. Francis! Our 


Sir Austen Chamberlain has been talking in a yacht with this 


much-misunderstood statesman. They have reached, it would 


ippear, a complete understanding; they always do; but what 


this means, we do not know. The provision of films for 


\frica is receiving some attention. Clearly the films now shown 


do grave injustice to western life The idiom is different; the 


istoms are different 

Why the Dean 

Was Liked 
This I found in The Churchman: 
Mary: 
Mother 
Mary: 


shop Say s. 


I like the dean better than I do the bishop. 
Why, Mary, do you like the dean better? 
Well, the dean 


“Lastly’- 


says, “Finally” and stops; but the 


and he lasts. 


EDWARD SHILLITO 
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The Book for the Week 


A Bishop’s Confession of Faith 
( ai We 


_ 
ner, $2. 


N O MAN is held in greater esteem in the Anglican church 


Then Believe? by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D. D., 


than Dr. Gore, formerly bishop of Oxford. His scholar- 
ship is recognized by all sections of that church, and by 
students of religion in all communions. He has been an out- 
standing leader in behalf of the social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and a strong defender of the liberal yet constructive 
wing of the English establishment. 
[he present volume contains the White Lectures for the cur- 


rent year, delivered in St. Paul's cathedral, London. 


tures are a restatement of much of the material published in | 
previous volumes—Belief in God, Belief in Christ, and The | 


Holy Spirit and the Church. The general theme of the three 


ks was The Reconstruction of Belief. Dr. Gore states in 


the preface the fact that the present lectures are the result of cer- 


tain criticisms of those earlier books, and a fresh study of the 

entire field. No claim is made to critical precision or academic 

d. The work is intended rather for the average man who 

is interested in the great themes of religion, and would like to 
ssess a fresh review of the subject. 

\ny reader, whether novice or expert, will find the reading 

his book well worth his while. In easy and yet forceful 

, and with wealth of material gathered from the domains 

f biblical literature, science and history, the argument is built 

r a faith in a divine revelation, the God whom the Bible 

nveils, the inspiration of the scriptures, the person of Jesus, and 

supernormal character of the Christian society and its in- 

tutions. If one is inclined to the position of many of the lead- 

ng scientists of the day, and can find no room in the Christian 

1 for the supernatural, it will be of interest to such a 

1 to follow the arguments of the bishop as he attempts to 

harmonize the essentials of the gospel with modern scientific 


He is quite willing to concede that much of the old orthodoxy 
The unscientific ideas held by earlier genera- 
Bible 
The principle of evolution has proved itself accept- 


t be given up. 


regarding the world, humanity and the must be 


) the thinking portion of this generation. The right of 


hurch to exercise authority over the intellect in matters 


in the realm of science is invalid. He quotes the words of 
linal Newman as a disastrous mistake when he declared that 
church “has the prerogative of an indirect jurisdiction on 
ct matters which lie beyond its own proper limits 
Catholic church claims not only to judge infallibly on re- 
is questions, but to animadvert on opinions in secular mat 
hich bear on religion, on matters of philosophy, of science, 
literature, of history and demands our submission to her 
It claims to censure books, to silence authors, and to 
must of course without a 


| discussions. It be obeyed 


Gore has no use for this wooden theory of the authority 
he church, and defends completely the right of free inquiry, 
the acceptance of scientific views, even when they necessi- 
the reconstruction of dogma. But there are limits to his 
ition. The miracles are an essential part of the history of 


ith, and cannot be thrown out of the record. The super- 
natural is the basis on which rests the structure of Christianity. 
the Christian religion could not have begun without mira- 

or the belief in miracles, so I think that today we are ra- 
nally led to believe that they actually occurred, and that with- 

t such belief the conviction of the Christian faith would not 

ld its ground.” 

In taking this position it is freely granted by the bishop that 
not all claims for the In the 
creed itself he would distinguish between such basic beliefs as 
the doctrine of the virgin birth or the resurrection of Jesus, and 
uch items as “he desended into hades” or “he sitteth at the right 


miraculous are of equal validity. 


These lec- | 





hand of God,” which he would regard as purely symbolical, or 
“he ascended into heaven,” as an actual fact which was an acted 
parable. He believes that the possibility and rational credibility 
of the miraculous is one with the possibility and reality of free 
will in man. If there is this power of choice in man, he says, it 
is surely impossible not to read back into God this quality of 
freedom in a sense limited only by his periection. It is an essen- 
tial characteristic of rational activity to be able to act in an 
extraordinary manner under exceptional circumstances. “There, 
I take it,” 
lous.” 


he says, “lies the whole philosophy of the muiracu 


These are familiar arguments, or they were a quarter of a cen- 


The Meaning of 
Methodism 


By GILBERT T. ROWE, Editor 
Methodist Quarterly Review 
PRICE, $1.00 

“Conciliatory in tone, but frankly facing all the facts.” 
Oscar L. Joseph. 

ETHODISM keeps constantly in 

view the spread of pure, personal 
religion and subordinates the form of 
organization to the object to be attained. 
From the beginning it has appealed to 
experience, and consequently it was not 
more at home in the eighteenth century 
than it is in the twentieth. By making 
experience the criterion of truth, instead 
of tradition, it has been able to keep pace 
with progress and to appropriate the best 
thought of the age without violation of 
its established principles. It does not look 
with disapproving or suspicious eye upon 
the effort of the historian to uncover the 
past, or of the scientist to reveal the 
secrets of the natural world. The idea of 
progress is congenial to the Methodist 
mind. Methodism believes that Jesus 
Christ is in the stream of this mighty 
modern time, that He rides its flood and 
controls it for good. It does not feel that 
it must remain apart in utter isolation; 
but, like the Gulf Stream, it flows upon 
the bosom of the great ocean of human 
interest and mingles its warm waters 
with the whole current of human as- 
piration. 

GILBERT T. ROWE, D.D., 
in The Meaning of Methodism. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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tury ago. But they are less convincing to the mind of today. 
The miracle as proof of the finality of Christianity is increas- 
ingly ineffective. It is easier to make clear to men the suprem- 
acy of Jesus in the world of moral and spiritual laws than to 
convince them of the validity of miracles far removed in time, 
and of little religious significance if true. But to one who would 
like to read afresh the line of proofs for the supernatural, Dr. 
Gore’s book will be found clear and engaging. Naturally the 
argument moves on to the demonstration of the superhuman 
nature of the Christ of history and experience, and here the dem- 
onstration comes nearer to the modern attitude of mind. 

In the fifth lecture proof is attempted of the thesis that from 
the beginning the Christian religion was the faith of a sacra- 
mental church. Into this region of ecclesiastical speculation and 


CORRES P 


Home Mission Money 
Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

Sir: We are ali of us interested in Mr. Eastman’s desire to 
see every dollar of home mission money used in a way which 
will produce the largest possible returns. There is some doubt, 
however, whether, after the number of churches in all communi- 
ties is reduced to one each, the millennium will suddenly be ush- 
ered in. I look in vain in Mr. Eastman’s article for any sugges- 
tion of the immensity of the task which confronts the church 
in America—call it home missions or what you will. Mr. East- 
man’s five year elimination program would of course close up 
all home missions except possibly among a few 
His assumption is that any community should 
religious ministry or go without, yet those same communities re- 
ceive county, state, and even national aid in the matter of road 
building, education, agriculture and the like. Unless the church 
can devise some plan for organizing its work in such units that 
the strong will share the burdens of the weak we will suffer 
greatly. 


selected groups. 
pay for its own 


Churches are supported by voluntary contributions, and 
Mr. Eastman’s plan would ultimately deprive all individuals 
We are 


working in at least two types of communities—one that lacks 


living in indifferent communities of religious ministry. 


the financial resources to support a religious ministry and one 
that because of mixed population lacks the interest to do so. 
To assume that these communities would be shamed into pro- 
viding religious facilities by the cutting off of outside aid is to 
In 


cases, organized religion is allowed to lapse alto- 


make an assumption that is not borne out by experience. 
too many 
gether and in one generation few care either for the church or 
religion. It is perhaps all right to say that these people should 
provide their own churches or go without, but the very mis- 
sionary passion of Christianity has been dependent upon the 
fact that some of its adherents have been so convinced of its 
value that they have endeavored to share its benefits with others 
not so convinced, 

it seems a little unfortunate that Mr. Eastman should make 
charges in a casual general way, implying that they relate to all 
home mission agencies, which some of us who are related to the 
task do not even understand so far as they concern our own 
organizations. He intimates that the bookkeeping methods of 
our home mission boards are purposely so confused that no 
donor can possibly know what happens to his money. So far 
the of the 
Methodist Episcopal church is concerned, I would like to deny 
that statement. Any every dollar, 
either of designated or undesignated gifts to home missions, has 


board of home missions and church extension 


as 


donor may know where 
been expended, and I do not know of any organization of any 
I do not mean by that 
that we can tell any donor whether his particular dollar was 
used to buy postage stamps or to pay the salary of a mission- 
ary in the southwest. I mean that every dollar of home mission 


sort that can give a more definite record. 
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controversy it is less easy to follow. To accept the view that 
the apostles were primarily officials of a new organization 
rather than witnesses of a new life leaves the average reader un- 
touched and disillusioned. The final chapter deals with the in- 
stitutional, intellectual and mystical elements in religion, and 
pleads for the synthesis of the three. There follows a chapter 
on the relation of religion, theology and philosophy, which has 
little connection with the main discussion. A score of additional 
notes at the end of the volume amplify some of the positions 
taken, or answer objections made to the more elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject in the three earlier volumes. It is a book 
rich in suggestion, able in argument, and a gentle mediator be- 
tween older and later ideas. 
Hersert L. WILLETT. 


ONDENCE 


money received is accurately accounted for, and every dollar of 
expenditure is clearly shown in the report, and the place of its 
If I have entirely missed Mr. Eastman’s point, I would be 
glad to be set right, and I am sure that our treasurer would be 


use. 


pleased to have advice as to how home mission records should 
be kept. We certainly have nothing to cover up in the matter. 

I also think Mr. Eastman’s about home 
administration is both untrue and unfair. In my judgment, there 
is almost nothing that home missions need today more than 


statement mission 


more definite supervision. I mean by that supervision which 
would help home missionaries to develop the financial resources 
of their fields, to lay our programs of religious education, and 
to map out plans for community organization. The tragedy of 
home missions today is not excessive administration expenses 
but the fact that so many missionaries are placed out in difficult 
fields by boards which do not dare to provide adequate super- 
vision for the work lest someone should shout “overhead.” 

I assume that Mr. Eastman implies that in the Methodist 
Episcopal church, the salaries of district superintendents and 
bishops should be added to the cost of home mission adminis- 
tration. However, that point seems a little far fetched and a 
trifle As a matter of were the entire home 
missionary enterprise wiped out of existence, the number of 
bishops and district superintendents would not be altered, and 
their salaries would not be decreased. It is true that many dis- 
trict superintendents give a fraction of their time to home mis- 
sion administration, but owing to the pressure of other duties, 


ridiculous. fact, 


that fraction is often too small. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Eastman’s proposal to get the 
largest returns from home mission funds, although I do not 
some of the conclusions which he reaches and | 
he overlooks a good many of the things that should 
am a little concerned, however, lest, like the trained 
about as a child, we kill the patient in our eagerness 
to drive off the insects which plague it. I have just been 
reading Arthur Wentworth Hewitt’s “Steeples Among the 
Hills,” and I am impressed with the fact that after twenty years 
in one small church in Vermont with extended opportunity to 
know the entire state intimately, the author says that while 
there may be some cases of “over-churching,” the thing that has 


agree with 
believe that 
be said. I 


bear I read 


impressed him is the absolute neglect and the stark unadulterated 
religious need which exists everywhere in the state. As a matter 
of fact, that is the impression left upon the present writer after 
some years of work and observation in many parts of the 
country. We are all eager for light, and there are many points 
at which methods of procedure could and should be improved, 
but so far as I have had a chance to meet them, home mission 
secretaries seem to have a reasonable amount of intelligence 
and a considerable degree of Christian conscience and consecra- 
tion. 

Philadelphia. Jay S. STOWELL. 

Publicity Secretary, Board of Home Missions, M. E. Church. 
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Professor Eastman Replies 


Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: What are the facts? 

I began my article (1 entitled it “Reforms in Home Missions”; 
you re-christened it “The Scandal in Home Missions.”) by re- 
porting the encouraging progress which the home mission agen- 
cies have made during the past three years in dealing with the 
Then I 
gested six other reforms which are now either on the way or just 
beyond the horizon. 


problem of financial aid to competing churches. sug- 
These six reforms include a living salary 
and a longer service for home missionaries; limitation of home 
mission aid in non-competitive fields to a definite number of 
years; a clearer system of accounting; 1 basis of expenditure of 
home mission money more compatible with the basis of appeal; 
reduction of overhead; and finally, the planting of inter-denomi- 
national instead of denominational churches in new communities. 

Now comes Mr. Stowell who says that I have advocated the 

luction of the number of churches to one in each community. 

1 


lvocated nothing of the sort. I simply said that if there is 


be duplication and competition let it be financed by the local 


He says that I assume that any community should pay for 
What I said was that 
uuld pay for its own church competition or go without. There’s 

a difference ! 
In the matter of accounting, he says, 


s own religious ministry or go without. 


“IT do 


tell any donor whether his particular dollar was used to buy 


not mean that we 


stamps or to pay the salary of a missionary in the 
And that 
es such matters in the dark needs reform. 


Stage 


Southwest.” Precisely! any system of accounting 

With Mr. Stowell’s statement that home missions need more 
definite supervision, | am in entire sympathy. My only con- 
tention was, and is, 


head. 


ld today are found in the ranks of these supervisors. 


that that supervision should be charged to 
Some of the most effective men in the home mission 
He says, “As a matter of fact, were the entire home mission- 
enterprise wiped out of existence the number of bishops and 
rict superintendents would not be altered, nor would their 
Ah, me! Are the 
the bishop and superintendents the first call on the 
What 


be decreased.” Is it as bad as that? 
ries of 
t, and the missionaries on the firing line the last? 
nfession! 
It is significant that this letter comes not from the Methodist 
rd’s Director of Rural Work, who has been working with 
ht and main to accomplish just such reforms as I have ad- 
ted, but from a paid publicity agent. It seems a pity that 
thlicity agent should see his job only in terms of a defense 
f the status quo, which as the Negro preacher said, “is de Latin 
lor de mess we is in.” Mr. Stowell’s letter is hardly fair to the 
dists. They are really making far more progress than he 
s willing to admit. 
Frep E 


icago Theological Seminary. ASTMAN 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for November 7. Lesson text: Joshua 6:12-20. 


Joshua’s God—and Ours 


THE very outset let us clearly understand that Jahweh, 
We notice, to- 
Joshua was a blunt 
He did it, 


but we may find no endorsement of modern war, for followers of 


the war-like god of Israel, is not our God. 

the first of a long series of battles. 
ldier, set to conquer the occupants of Palestine. 
the Prince of Peace. Keeping pistols in the desk-drawer of the 
pastor’s study might arise from this flat idea of the Bible. It 
is interesting to trace the development of the God-idea in the 
I often 
marvel that so many sermon texts are chosen from the old 
Testament. Not that we should not appreciate Moses, David, 
Daniel and Isaiah, but that we should worship the kind of God 


Bible, but Christians are not under law but under grace. 
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that Jesus called “Father.” The Old Testament god of envy, 
jealousy, revenge and warfare, simply is not my god—that is all. 
I am aware of the high social teachings of Amos. I know 
Micah 6:8 and all of that, but I am a follower of Jesus Christ 
and the Old Testament is at best only second best. Much con- 
fusion would be avoided if a clear distinction were always made 
between the Old and New Testaments, between Jahweh and 
We are under grace and not under the law. Both 
Jesus and Paul did their best to make this apparent, but the 


Jesus’ God. 


most enlightened seem slow to learn this. 

Therefore the story of the fall of Jericho is only of passing 
interest. Any lesson we may derive from it is only by analogy. 
We may say: 
quer by obeying Jesus’ God. The only fallacy is that we have 


If Israel won by obeying its god, we may con- 


little regard for Jahweh and perfect trust in Our God. 

If we can show as perfect a devotion to a perfect God, as 
Joshua did to an imperfect one, our results will be superior. 
Rejecting Jahweh, we come with the stronger loyalty to Jesus’ 
God. 
Joshua did that; give him credit for it. 

Says a noted English writer: 
disturb the wave on the shore; the ideal like the celestial body 


All that anyone can do is to be true to the best he knows. 
Can we do as well? 
“Ideas are like pebbles which 


which dominates the tides.” He then proceeds to show how the 


ideal challenges the will and causes us to move out, with the 
whole self, toward completeness and happiness. As the 


Our ideal is 


eye 
longs for light, so the self longs for completeness. 
Christ. 
industry, his love, his sacrifice, his spirit transcend anything we 
think; we him and call him “Our 
But lip-service is little and intellectual acceptance is 
That is difficult. The best 
It is, apart from 


To us, he stands for perfection; his ideas of ethics, his 


know or can bow before 
Saviour.” 
not enough; we must imitate him. 
prayer in the world is, “Thy will be done.” 
confession and thanksgiving, the only praver we need to make. 
In a college chapel I heard this prayer which is in a similar 
“May the spirit which was in Jesus be in us.” Here is a 
A thousand doubts may 
Far from going 
He towers ethic- 


Looking 


key: 
rock on which we may plant our feet. 
perplex us, but the Person of Jesus satisfies us. 
beyond him, we have not yet come up to him. 
ally and spiritually, above us like a mountain peak. 
out of my door, as I write, I see a snow-capped mountain peak. 
It seems to be right over there, but it means a day's hard climb 
to reach its summit. We stand in the foot-hills; 
Have we the Joshua-like loyalty to follow where 
Obeying a tribal god, Joshua risked all that he had; 
No poet's 


Jesus looms far 
above us. 
he leads? 
as lovers of the Perfect Christ, what are we risking? 
existence does Jesus offer; no sheltered, cloistered career, but 


strenuous service and valiant sacrifice for social justice and 


From all the heroes of the past we may learn. 
JouN R. Ewers. 


mercy. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


How Many Believe, ica which look to the conservation and 
And What? 


\ questionnaire on religious belief, sent 


development of the cultural life of re- 
formed Judaism, such as the Hebrew 
by the London Daily News, brought Union college. The London conference 


y 13,500 responses—rather a small pro which has just closed witnessed the par- 
tion of the paper's constituency; per- 

to form the basis of any 
tions. But, for wha 


se are the result 


Za 
answering professed a ST of the sixth annual report 

active church members. Sev + of the United Christian Missionary 
however, believe in society which is to be submitted to the 
international convention in Memphis, in 


been made pvbli 


hristianity, 73 per cent 
al God, and 75 per cent November, has just ; 
divine { ars, It is significant as a review of the work 
believe of the Disciples of Christ through organ 

ized missionary and benevolent channels. 
According to the report the brotherhood 
“is trying to find itself, to set its house in 


that some 
ist but do 
order and to give its strength for greater 

the chur It is gratifying to learn that 


apostles 1 an 1 , “the vear was one of constructive ad 


service.” 
. . 
them do not in which “spiritual progress is also 
noted.” 
The Discy 
Echoes from the Battle a net gain of 6.1 per cent in membership 
Of Detroit Snecif 


iic attention was given during the 


the first chapter of Genesis 
les of Christ again reported 


ons from the engagement year to the legal status and relation of the 
United Christian Missionary society to 
+) 


he co-operating old boards 


ve heard 


The depart 
ment of missionary education was re 


established during the year. The commis 

until ther m sent to the orient made an exhaus 
apprehended ive study of the matters over which t 
mvention of the 10 has been controversy and reported its find 
to the executive committee of th 
nited Christian Missionary 
h transmits them to the convention 


Memphis, Nov. 11-18 


society, 
otive Engineers’ Journal,’ 
owing resolution which will me ‘nm 
st unanimously “— 
comiminine of 03 RECEIPTS INCREASE 
\. urgently ‘ceipts for tl ast fiscal year were 
2. 803,360.10, of which $1,008,846.66 wer 

pecial funds and $1,794,513.44 


funds available for support of the regular 


anf 
general 


rv and benevolent work of the 
Che United Christian Missionary 
ciety and six old boards list gross assets 
of $12,207,939.91 with net surplus « | 
rect liabilities as of June 30, 1926 
926,030.51, being a net gai 
of nearly half a million do! during the 
the 


reaflirm that nited Christian Missionary society and 


mind and 
Permanent endowment funds of 


ciation should ser impartially e old boards are shown to $1,869, 
group and cla “9 he lut d Ve The churches, as churches 


supported th 7: 51 to the general fund, the 
largest Y s in the sta ¥ d chool $447,411 91, and the W 
‘land and McKim of Cin 526,060.83 


Hebrew Congregations $1,885,755.82 from the general 
Have Financial Difficulty 440.94 from the special fu 
crisis, no less, is what the } 7 7 
he executive board calls the 

present situation ve Union of Amer 
an Hebrew Congregations rhe pro 
ed budget of $600,000 presented to the 
meeting of the executive committee 
to be cut down by $100,000. The 


and relief for Jews department of foreign missions 


id have been so urgent and have met ports work on ten foreign fields 


ith such generous response that there 4,827 baptisms during the year. This is 


has been comparative neglect in provid- the largest number in any single year of 
ing support for those activities in Amer- the work. 
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Report of Disciples’ 


ticipation of non-zionists as well as zion- 
ists in the consideration of the economic 
problems in connection with the upbuild- 
sh national 
The Jewish population of Pales- 


ing of Palestine as the Jewi 
home. 


Missionary Society 


The department of home 
made appropriations for pastoral support 
to 141 churches, of which 13 came to self- 
support. 


missions 


These churches report a total 
of 2,122 additions to the membership dur- 
ing the year. Special and general evangel- 
ists in the employ of the United Christian 
Missionary society report 2,591 additions 
during the year. 

The department of benevolence reports 
912 children served in the six children’s 
homes and 183 aged men and women in 
the six homes for them. Several new 
buildings were ere¢ or enlarged during 
the year. 

PENSION FUND GROWS 

[The department of the ministry re- 

rted renewed activity. During the year 

sentative meeting of the com 
} ministry was held with 134 
present n 32 states and provinces 


Three | 


and forty-four homes re- 
ceived $95,6 3 in ministerial relief. The 
Pension Fund totals $403,817.94, having 
reached a hity per cent basis of its pro- 
posed maximum benefits. 

[he department of church erection 
aided 55 churches with loans totaling 
$461,000.00, m 


. ; 
erties valued at abou 


ossible church prop- 
$1,500,000.00. At the 
lose of the year the church erection fund 
amounted to $2,448,862.39. The past year 
vas one of unusual church building activ 
it being ported that 289 churches 
built at of $8,033,405.00, while 
during the present year plans are ut 
way for the completion or construction 
243 churches at an approximate cost 
$10,695,000. 
The division of religious and mission- 
iry education reports 53 employed work- 
the holding of the third biennial con 
f teachers of religious education, 
nee of directors of religious edu 
churches, co-operation 


religious bodies, projection ol 


iry education, and service rendered 
Four special mis 


days were observed in the Sufiday 


universities 


school. Last year 3,800 schools gave 
$447,411.91; 839 Christian Endeavor so- 
Leadership train- 
ng made a gratifying advance. Sixty- 

schools were held and 32 young peo- 
es’ conferences were conducted. 


cieties gave $21,065.12. 


Che report of the promotional division 
bodies the recommendations to be made 
the international convention in Mem 
Among these are calls for better 
tipment for training native leaders, 
iintenance and enlargement of orphan- 
an additional $150,000.00 tor 
hospital training for native doctors and 
nurses and a larger investment in the dis- 
tinctively evangelistic work 
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tine has increased from 50,000 to 150,000. 
and this community is reported as being 
on the way to self-support. A plan has 
just been announced for the settlement of 
two hundred thousand Jewish families in 
Crimea on state lands which the 
viet government has decided to allot for 
purpose. 


the so- 


that 


Was Columbus a Spaniard, 
a Jew, or a German? 

Not that it makes much difference, per- 
haps, but by a singular coincidence simul- 
taneous efforts are being made to prove 

the discoverer of America was al 
st anything except what he has always 
en supposed to be, namely, an Italian. 

n connection with the observance of Co 

Spain, even though Spain has lost 
verything that Columbus found for her 

a leading newspaper of Madrid offered 

prize of fifty thousand pesetas for the 

st essay in proof of the great explorer’s 
nish nationality. And even that gen- 
us subsidy is not expected to produce 

f that he was of Spanish blood, but 
rather that he was one of the “marranos,” 
r secret Jews, whom the inquisition pur- 
| with such literally ardent zeal. And 

at the same time in quite another quarter, 
the theory is being advanced that Colum 
us was a German grandfather 
Genoa and translated 
to its Italian 
Both mean dove. 


whose 
to 
ne, Tauber, 


mbio. 


emigrated his 


equivalent, 


Prayer ina 
Movie Studio 
“The King of Kings” is the title of a 
ilmed representation of the life of Jesus 
h is being produced by Cecil DeMille 
co-operation with the drama commit- 
of the federal council of churches 
representatives of various 
dies. When all was ready 
the first 
is held, in which a Catholic priest, a 
stian Science reader, a Jewish rabbi, 


religious 
for the shoot- 
solemn 


scene, a service 


lvation Army officer, an Episcopalian 
r, various protestant ministers, 
representative of the federal council 
ticipated. It perhaps the first 
that the making of a picture has been 
ned with prayer. 


and 
was 


Several of the great- 
t producers have been interested in this 
ject, and the arrangement is 
result of an effected by 
Will Hayes. Every effort has been 

to approach the task in the most 
rent spirit. Mr. H. B. Warner, who 
ying the part of Jesus, and Miss 
lungs, who the part of 
the Mother, have been placed under 


present 
arbitration 


L 
takes 


tract not to appear in other pictures 
plays for ten years without the consent 


Mr. De Mille. 


Prohibition and 
The Negro 

Wiley college, at Marshall, Tex., is 
nching a foundation for the study of 
effects of prohibition upon the Negro, 
the Christian Advocate. “Negro col- 
men women are to be educated 
facts as to the progress the Negro 
made during prohibition times and 
promote among them leaders for the 
*, not only in Wiley, but in all Negro 
Wiley college was the Negro 
whose student body twenty 


and 


SONCRES, 


institution 


CHRISTIAN 


years ago, led by President Dogan, helped 
to make Marshall, Tex., a local option 
city by going among the ‘Negro popula- 
tion and securing their vote. Dr. I. Gar- 
land Penn, Cincinnati, O., one of the 
secretaries of the department of educa- 
tional institutions for Negroes of the 
board of education, and President M. W. 
Dogan of Wiley college, are the 
moters of the foundation.” 


pro- 


Gandhi on War 
And Greed 

That the abolition of requires 
something more than the disbanding of 
armies and the dismantling of munitions 


war 


factories, is clear enough, even to those 
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who would not care to be called thor- 
ough-going pacifists. Gandhi speaks not 
as an extremist but in words of plain 
and sober truth when he says in a recent 
article: “An armed conflict between na- 
tions horrifies us. But the economic war 
is no better than an armed conflict. This 
is like a surgical operation. An economic 
war is prolonged torture. And its rav- 
ages are no less terrible than those de- 
picted in the literature on war properly 
so-called. We think nothing of the other 
because we are used to its deadly effects. 
The movement war is sound. I 
pray for its success. But | cannot help 
the gnawing fear that the movement will 
fail, if it not touch the root of all 


against 


does 





Victor Murdock’s New Travel-Book 


Constantinople 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE CENTURIES 
By VICTOR MURDOCK 


The author of “China the Mysterious 
and Marvelous,” which William Allen 
White calls “the average man’s book on 
China” has written an equally human 
and informing work on Constantinople 
—of what he sees in that old city, with 
a freshness that is picturesque, vivid 
and novel. Illustrated, $2.00 





A Story of the Great Northwest 
Kennedy’s Second 
Best 


Not since Ralph Connor, Norman Dun- 
can and James Oliver Curwood by their 





By JOHN D. FREEMAN 


inimitable stories gave a new impetus to 
American story-writing, has a novelist 
more vividly pictured life in the great, 





open country of the North. $2.00 





Isabel Brown Rose 
Our Parish in 





Heart Stories of the 


James Livingstone Stewart 


Chinese Culture 








India 


Women the World 


and Christianity 





Lights and Shadows of 


Missionary Life. 
An authentic 
years spent by two mission- 
aries—husband and wife—in 
a remote town in Western 


India Illustrated, $1.50 


narrative of 


Far 


Lois Hawke Swinehart 
Sarangie, a Child 
of Chosen 


A Tale of Korea. 
A story of missionary life and 
activity in the ancient land of 
Korea By the author 
“Jane in the Orient,” $1.25 
Ethel Coty Higginbottom 
Through Teak- 
wood Windows 
Close-Up Views of India’s 
Womanhood. 
Life-portraits which are com- 
pelling in their poignant ap- 
peal, and remarkably reveal- 
ing as to the deepest problems 


of India’s womanhood. , 
Illustrated, $1.25 





the 
readers 








Forgets 


Above 
Rubies 


By AGNES 
TURNBULL 

The most entrancing fic- 

tion we've ever read is 

verdict of 

of Miss 

bull’s historical stories. 


Edward W. 
(Editor and Publicist) 
says: “A book that will of 
send people to the Bible.” 
Illustrated, $2.00 


Does China need Christianity 
to-day? This book gives the 
answer. Dr. Stewart unravels 
for the average man the in- 
tricate skein of the beliefs, 
superstitions and dogmas of 
China $2.50 


Robert E. Speer 
The Unfinished 
Task of Foreign 


Missions 

James Sprunt Lectures, 1926 

Dr. James L. Barton, Secre- 
tary A. B. C. F 7 
“Another valuable contribu- 
tion might well be made the 
basis for classes in modern 
foreign missions.” ».75 


August Reischauer, D.D 


The Task in Japan 
A Study in Modern Mis- 
sionary Imperatives. 

“This veteran missionary out 
his ripe knowledge and 
experience has contributed 
greatly to a better understand- 
ing between two nations."’- 


Missions $1.50 


SLIGH 


saya, 


many 
Turn- 





Bok 








A Story of the Dawn-Time of Christianity 


Author of “The Lure of the Labrador 





When Rome 
Reigned 


By ANNES. LEE 

A fine, moving tale of the days when Fol- 

lowers of the Way were spreading to every part 

of the Roman Empire and disciples of the 

Nazarene were to be found in the ranks of the 

Emperor's bodyguard and even in “Caesar's 
household.” 

Illustrated, $1.75 


Wild” 


The Way to Burning 
Mountain 


By DILLON WALLACE 


A Boy's Story of Adventures in the Great 
Canadian Wilderness. Courage, endurance, gal- 
lantry, adventure, intrigue and conspiracy all 
find place in this latest story of the man who 
won his literary spurs with ““The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild.” Illustrated, $1.75 
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Almost any printer can set type but 
Comparatively few can 
plan a book 


5 i HE minute details which are incor- 
porated into the carefully planned 
well printes a nd tastefully bound volume 
fre m men making 


. ‘All work will be done 
ir own plant by skilled workmen 
un ler our direct supervision, 
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For Father and Son Week 


cet SAY, DAD! 


Chummy Talks Between Father and Son 
By WALLACE DUNBAR VINCENT 


and so 

r them 
and help on o understand 
Christiars Sone ate 


Introduction by Scout Exec. Fisher. $1.50 
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The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on 
from New York 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorar 
Sipxner Wenserer, D.D., Secretary 
Criarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 79 Wall 8t., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
BOYS & 


cincs karn Amas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 
and keep $2.00. No Work--Just Fun. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dept. 662-C 


interna- 
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evil—man’s greed. Will America, Eng- 
land and the other great nations of the 
west continue to exploit the so-called 
weaker or uncivilized races and hope to 
attain peace that the whole world is 
pining for? Or will Americans continue 
to prey upon one another, have com- 
mercial rivalries and yet expect to dic- 
tate peace to the world? Not till the 
spirit is changed, can the form be al- 
tered. The form is merely an expression 
of the spirit within. We may succeed 
in seemingly altering the form but the 
alteration will be a mere make-believe, 
if the spirit within remains unalterable.” 
A Defense of the 
g. @ F.. & 
Military training, as given in the R. 
: as an education in citi- 
hip and not conducive to militaristic 
ideals, says Gen. L. R. Gignilliat in the 
World Tomorrow. He opin 
ions of the presidents and deans of sev 
institutions—including the Presby 
Princeton, the Methodist 
Baptist Ouachita—all c ymmend 
ing x. a © aring that 
it does not tend to the cultivation of pet 
sonal brutality or blood-thirstiness. This 
testimony » far as it goes. 
qu aol are those of 
mili- 


is valuable 


zen 
quotes the 


eral 
Joston, 


and decl 


valuable 
ily opinions 
of institutions 
partments, as 


which have 

they are supposed 
only ones who have personal 
of the matter. This also guar- 
in a a pouctaney | unanimous 
verdict, for natur: 


knowledge 
antees Ivance 
favorable 
stitutions having the R. O. r. re 
hose administrations think well 
as an educational or disciplinary de- 
But none even of this pre-picked 
group of friendly a judg 
existence of a 


part 


critics expresses 
ment as to whether the 
ve ofhcers training corps as a 


required work of a college does 
not tend to confirm in the stu 
i i 1 
method of settling 
that na 
military 


between nations and 
safety depends upon 
Gignilliat’s are 

upon an nption 
clearly stated in his last 
“What shall the nation’s defense re 
be Democratic re trained 


General rument 


assu! which is 
paragraph: 
hance 
erves, partially 
growing force of 
ional soldiers? A comn 

rr safety demands one wr the 
that 


were not In 


schools, or a 


1onsense 


But suppose, just 


suppose, 


ition’s defen reliance 
military force of any sort, whether 
fessional What then? 


whether a 


ur or pt 
main question at issue is 
for safety demands one or the 
and it cannot be answered in an 


line 


Voluntary Chapel 
At Yale 
WI en \ ‘ le he Id 


lav chapel 


its first voluntary Sun 


service at the opening of the 
and twenty- 

ompulsory there 
ant seats in old Battell. This 
hint at the success of 
at least the new policy 
did not start out as a failure, but by itself 
of course it proves nothing. The test 
| will come later. Perhaps a good many 
| went on the opening day to see how many 


ir, after two hundred 
chapel, 


gratifying 
venture, for 
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others would be there, and others went 
because it was the opening day. Presi- 
dent Angell spoke, incisively and opti- 
mistically as he always does. He admitted 
that religion today is in a crucial situa- 
tion, but said that it had come through 
worse crises than the present and would 
doubtless survive this one. The test of 
is not the maintenance of any 
particular set of dogmas but the meeting 
of the great enduring needs of humanity. 
It is because the religion of Jesus meets 
these deep and abiding needs that intelli- 
gent men find satisfaction in it and main- 
tain their loyalty to it. 


religion 


Quaker Meetings at 
Swarthmore 

Swarthmore also experimenting in 
the direction of voluntary chapel. This 
Quaker college calls its chapel “Collec- 
tion.” (The Friends have a genius for 
inology with a distinctive tang and 
The new plan is to have re- 
assemblies in Collection hall on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays—or perhaps we 
say on third day and fifth day— 
nd to have voluntary chapel in the meet- 
ing house on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
The voluntary assemblies will 
Quaker meetings of the traditional 
rt, with no arrangement in advance for 
The silence will be broken 
by the unpremeditated utterances of 
members of the faculty and of the 
Tergraduate body as may feel them- 
moved to speak. President Ayde- 
who himself not a member of 
ociety of Friends, admits that the 
rience of sitting in silence may be 
mfortable to some, but thinks that 
se who are not used to it may have 
thing to learn from it. It is in line 
the traditions of the college and is 
elf one of its most significant and val- 


is 


should 


1 . 
cancers. 


is 
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uable traditions. He thinks that there 
is little danger of Swarthmore losing its 
Quaker character, and quotes the remark 
of one who said in speaking of a certain 
Spanish town at the time of a Carlist 
revolution, that Bilbao would always re- 
main liberal even if all the men in it were 
to become Carlists. 


French Catholic Clergy and the 
American Revolution 

The pageant presented at the Philadel- 
phia sesquicentennial by the American 
Catholic historical society featured the 
part played by the Catholic clergy of 
France in providing the funds with which 
Louis XVI subsidized the American rev- 
olution. In 1780 the king called upon 
the clergy to furnish 30,000,000 francs. 
The chairman, though surprised at the 
size of the sum requested, said that he 
rejoiced “to see France fighting for the 
common cause, and by a glorious distinc- 
tion the clergy alone called to the honor 
of aiding the king in securing freedom 
of commerce and the safety of the sea,” 
and the request was granted. Again in 
1782, while negotiations were in 
progress, a grant of 16,000,000 francs was 
voted, and in 1785 an additional 18,000,- 
000. It will be remembered that the mo- 
tive with Louis XVI scarcely the 
desire to aid in the establishment of a 
republic based upon the democratic prin- 
ciples whose unwise application was soon 
to produce a convulsion in France, and 
that “freedom of commerce and the safety 
of the 
England. 


peace 


was 


sea” was a synonym for beating 


Again—Statistics 
On Prohibition 
The Moderation 
has been studying 
unprejudiced 


New York 
one knows with what 
to scientific 


league of 


devotion ac- 
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curacy—the workings of prohibition from 
1914 to 1925, and has published a report. 
Figures of arrests for drunkenness were 
obtained from all and these were 
collated with reference to the comparison 
of the results of national prohibition in 
states formerly wet with the results in 
states which were dry before—to quote 
the (Catholic) Commonweal—‘“the Bap- 
tist-Methodist bloc summoned the jinn 
of bone-dryness from his oriental jar.” 
The survey concludes: “In the former dry 
states drunkenness has reached a con- 
siderably higher point with reference to 
the 1914 level than it has in the former 
wet states.” At first glance, this seems 
to prove something. At second reading, 
it merely seems to indicate that national 
prohibition has dried out the wet states 
more than it has dried out the dry states, 
which will scarcely be occasion for sur- 
prise. See also the findings of Prof. Ir- 
ving Fisher in “Prohibition at Its Worst.” 


cities 


Personnel Changes in 
Presbyterian Board 

The new treasurer of the Presbyterian 
board of Mr. A. W. 
Armour, will assume the duties of his 
on December 1. Mr. Armour has 
been personal assistant to Mr. Raymond 
B. Fosdick, and in this capacity has had 
oversight of some of the personal affairs 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller and has kept 
in touch with the financial policies of the 
many organizations to whose support Mr 
Rockefeller contributes. The new treas- 
urer is therefore not wholly unaccustomed 
to contact with 
money—or at least with the figures which 
represent them. In his new function he 
will the of about ten million 
dollars of invested funds and nearly half 
of that amount in annual for 
current expenditure. It in 


foreign missions, 


office 


considerable sums of 


have care 


receipts 


was his work 
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connection with a study of the finances 225th anniversary of its foundation during general organizations. Activities of the 
of the northern Baptist boards and socie- the present year. Perhaps it is partly Congregational Woman’s Home Mission- 
ties which first brought him into contact in commemoration of this anniversary ary federation have been transferred to 
with Mr. Fosdick. Other changes in that a building is to be erected at Birm- the general home boards and committees 
the personnel of the Presbyterian board ingham for a college for the training of of the national council of Congregational 
of foreign missions are the transfer of women workers for foreign missionary churches, and under the new arrange 
Dr. Ernest F. Hall from the position of | service. The movement has the approval ment the women will have one-third of 
publicity secretary to the special task of of the archbishop of Canterbury. A the membership of the boards and com- 
cultivating annuities and directing mis- representative group of American Episco-  mittees which have hitherto been excly- 
sionary education, and the appointment  palians, including Bishops Manning, sively masculine. A similar merger in the 
of Mr. Paul M. Hinkhouse to succeed Dr. Rhinelander, and Garland, have approved foreign missionary work of the denomina- 
Hall as publicity secretary. For the past an appeal for a liberal American partic- tion will go into effect January Ist, 1927 
five years Mr. Hinkhouse has been on _ ipation in the enterprise. ' 
the staff of the Continent, Chicago, be- 
fore which he was an instructor in Eng- American Protestants and 
lish in missionary colleges in Egypt, Siam, European Churches 
and China October 31 will be “Reformation Sun- their affiliation with the state conference 
7 day.” The Pre sbyterian general assem- of churches as a department of women’s 
Unitarian Department bly has suggested that this day be utilized = work, while women are included with men 
of Social Relations by ministers for presenting to their con- on all conference committees and boards 
The American Unitarian association, gregations the subject of the present duty The gist of it seems to be the discovery 
by an action of its board of directors dur- of American Christians to the protestant that in religion as in politics the rights of 
ing the present month, has resolved that churches of continental Europe, and also the sexes are equal and their attitudes and 
interests are not sufficiently different to 
justify mutual exclusiveness in the organi- 
zations. 


Che example set by these national mergers 
has already been followed in some states 
by consolidation of the state women’s 
and home missionary organizations and 


it shall be the policy of the association to for taking a special offering for the relief 
maintain a department of social relations. of the European protestant churches. The 
An earlier attempt in this direction lasted central bureau for the relief of the evan- 
for ten years, but was submerged under gelical churches of Europe, located at 
the wave of war-time community service. Zurich, serves not only as a clearing A Quaker Sage on a 

It is intended to select for the leadership house for such information as Americans Chinese Sacred Mountain 

of the new department a strong man _ ought to have about the European relig Rufus M. Jones, having completed the 
capable of inspiring Unitarian churches to ious situation, but also as one of the bonds course of lectures at Tsinan, which the 
accept ponsibility for a share in pro- of unity and agencies of cooperation Chinese Y. M.C.A. asked him to deliver 
gressive social movements. among the protestant bodies in Europe. during the celebration of the 40th anni 


versary of the founding of the Y. M.C.A,, 
Society for Propagation of Mission Boards—Neither led the main discussions at a retreat held 


Gospel Celebrates Male Nor Female on Mount Taishan, the most famous sa- 

The society for the propagation of the The reorganization of the Congrega cred mountain of China. It was a holy 
gospel, which had much to do with the tional missionary boards i ides as one place for pilgrimages centuries before Con- 
planting and nurturing of the Episcopal f its most important facto he merging fucius. Along the road leading to the 
church 1} America, is celebrating the of the separate women’s rk with the summit are shrines, with many worship- 
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ow . . ® ° . P | “I am much interested in your comparison of translations, which I think cannot 
The emancipation of men’s minds will be its greatest fail to clear up the meaning of the text.” —Edgar J. Goodspeed (Author of 
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ers and crowning the top a great temple 
for Confucius. On this mountain, rich in 
i traditionalism, eight foreign 
Christian leaders and eight Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders met together. Problems of 
Christianity and the working out of Chris- 
in China were discussed. Rufus 





religious 















tianity 







7s. conversion of orientals in America 
has less romance to it for some people 
than preaching the gospel on the other 
le of the world. Women sentimentalize 
over Chinese in China who never ask 
out the religion of the man in the laun- 
on a near-by street. Men roundly 
condemn all Japanese in America though 
contributing to their conversion in Japan. 
vertheless the oriental returning to Asia 
in unfavorable report on American 
Christianity becomes one of the gravest 
bling-blocks to missionary effort. 

In Seattle there is a fine fellowship be- 
tween American and Japanese pastors. At 
1 recent meeting of the Congregational 

nisters of that city Rev. M. S. Abe 

ke intimately of his experiences in the 


















Christian ministry in this country serving 
of his own race. 
may mention four five diff- 
ulties met by a Japanese pastor in his 
rk in America,” said Mr. Abe. “In the 
place, the denominational separation 
he Christian churches presents one of 
greatest difficulties. It should be re- 
mbered that our people, for centuries in 
have had bitter experience in the 
struggle among the sects— 
» four hundred—of the several regions 





“One or 








many 







n Japan. The people have thus inherited 
indifference toward denominational 
troubles. While they may recognize the 





value of Christianity, they hesitate 
invited to enter into church member- 
with some denomination. They pre- 
fer to stay aloof, as many Americans 
prefer to stay aloof from the league of 









tions. 








MERICANISM NOT CHRISTIANITY 








The next difficulty is the mixture of 
canism with Christianity. Our peo- 
re taking everything in America as 
tical with the Christian religion. It is 
ilt to show how the true principle of 
n differs from superficial American- 
\ third difficulty is a strong in- 
ted prejudice against Christianity 
rought from the old country. For three 
lred years, Christianity was prohibited 
Japan. Severe punishment was meted 
it to those who professed Christianity. 
ng opposition was given by the Bud- 
to which religion the most of the 
in Japan belong. This inherited 
rejudice makes it very difficult for Chris- 
pastors in America to approach the 
nese. These are warned never to 
the Christian religion. 
“A fourth difficulty is our people’s ignor- 
About religion well as other 
things they are backward in intellectual 
hievement. In Japan, education is going 
very rapidly and broadly through the 
whole country, and the people are awaken- 
ng to religion as well as on other in- 
lectual matters. But on this side of the 
ean our people are much neglected on 
heir educational side, and they lack the 
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M. Jones says: “We differed widely in 
thought—one was an Anglo-Catholic and 
two of us were Quakers, but we had no 
friction, no misunderstanding, and when 
we finished we all testified we had found 
I feel 


sure the effect of the days spent on the 


new levels of religious experience. 


American Japanese Pastor States Problem 


knowledge and capacity to acquire a suffi- 
cient conception of religion. . . As far as 


the second generation of Japanese in 
America goes the case is different. They 
are furnished with American ideas and 


Christian principles in the public schools 
and have no prejudice against religion.” 
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sacred mountain is bound to be felt in the 
Christianity of China.” 


The Youth Movement in 
North Carolina 

Methodist (south) young people from 
all parts of North Carolina assembled re- 
cently in the church at Chapel Hill to 
discuss religion and formulate their atti- 
tudes. The last two paragraphs of the 
statement which they unanimously 
adopted are as follows: 

“As students, we the present 
tendency towards greater co-operation, 
and even union, is highly laudable—even 
though it may eliminate some of the in- 
centive that formerly went with the com- 
petition between denominations. And we 
believe the tendency to put the emphasis 


believe 
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on acceptance of the principles of Christ 
rather than upon the acceptance of defi- 
nite creeds, to put the emphasis on the 
spirit that maketh alive rather than the 
law that killeth, is a tendency vital to the 
life and the service of our church. 

“To put the matter a bit more specif- 
ically: Formerly many churches insisted 
upon the strictest possible observance of 
Sunday, denounced cards, theatres, danc- 
ing, mixed bathing et al., though leaders 
in the church might own buildings in the 
red light district, saloons, or man- 
age factories in which underpaid women 
and children worked excessive hours. To- 
day our churches are beginning to demand 
that attention be paid to these unsocial 
while they often make use of 
dancing, and other for- 
merly damned instruments as aids in de- 
veloping character. 3usiness and polit- 
ical morality, not fine spun theological 
tenets, are being put under the limelight. 
And of this we approve. An unselfish 
spirit, not a blind—or even intellectual— 
acceptance of a mere philosophy is our 
need c 


own 


phenomena, 


cards, theatres, 


A Protestant Criticism of 
Protestants and Catholics 

The Catholic 
section of The 


Citizen reprints a con- 
Christian Cen- 
recent aling with the 
situation, heading it “A Protestant 
Protestants.” And lest that 


siderable 
tury’s editorial d¢ 
Detroit 


Criticism of 


should seem too much like gloating over 
a distinctively protestant fault, it com- 
ments editorially: “We wonder if there 


are not some Catholics who may share 
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advantageously in the admonition.” We 
do not even wonder. 


The Third Order of 
St. Francis 

The third order of St. Francis recently 
held its convention in New York city. A 
revised constitution was adopted govern 
ing what is called the “National Organ- 
ization of the Third Order of St. Francis 
in the United States.” It has 89,000 mem 
bers. The third order, it will be remem 
bered, is composed of laymen and women 
who do not withdraw from the ordinary 
relations of social and domestic life but 
live in accordance with certain require- 
simplicity and serv- 
en more than once 


ments of abstinence, 
ice. Their rule has be 
revised and adapted to modern condi- 
tions since it was first given by St. 
Francis in 1221. The total number of 
Franciscan “tertiaries” in the world is 


said to exceed two million. 


Divinity Students Numerous at 
University of Chicago 
The inauguration by President William 
Rainey Harper of regular university work 
during the summer was considered an 
innovation in university circles. A _ par- 
ticularly noteworthy feature of the sum- 
mer quarter instruction offered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been its appeal to 
teachers and ministers. During the past 
university 412 students 
were enrolled for divinity courses and 
72 in the college of education. The total 
departments 


ummer at the 


number of students in all 
was 6,548. 


for the summer 
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President Butler Wants 
Religion in Schools 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia university, is a 


puzzling figure to many Americans. His 
diatribes against prohibition have brought 
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By Herbert L. Willett and 
Charies Clayton Morrison 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY 


The Christian Century Prese, 

440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of The 
Daily Altar, bound in cloth. I am interested 
in the possibility of introducing this book 
into the homes of my congregation. I hope to 
make these weeks a special season for the con- 
sideration of the devotional life. 


My name 


Address 








Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle 


Of the First 


Speaks in behalf of a renewed devo- 
tional life, and commends especially 


“The Daily Altar” 


He says: 


‘‘Many a hard driven modern man is beginning to feel the need 
of a few minutes each day of utter quiet, 
to become aware of the presence of God, and strive to see through 


Methodist Church, Evanston, 


the eyes of God. For such a man 


invaluable. 
preted with rare insight. 


To Pastors: Send for a copy of the cloth edition today (at $1.00) and tell 
from the pulpit. 


your people about it 
many copies as are desired. 


To Laymen: Secure a copy for yourself and begin at once the observance 
of a devotional half-hour every morning or evening. 


Cloth Binding: Single copy $1.00: 
15 Or more copies, at 75 cents per 
copy. 

Morocco: Single copy $2.50; 10 or 
more copies at $2.00 per copy. 


TheChristianCentury 
Book Service 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Its scriptural passages are well selected and inter- 
And the brief prayer, with which each 
day’s reading closes, voices the awakened need of the heart.”’ 


Illinois, 


in which he may try 


‘The Daily Altar’ will prove 


Then order, at the lot price, as 


COUPON FOR R15 TO 100 COPIES 


Phe Christian Century Book Service, Chicago 
Please send 


Ow 3} copies 0 50 copies 

25 copies © 100 copies 
of the cloth- bound edition of “The Daily 
Altar” at 75 cents 


er oF copy, and 
i 


copies of the leath tion at the 10-or- 


more rate of $2 per 08. 


O We wish 30 or 60 days to pay for the books. 
O Enclosed find check to cover. 


My name. 


Address. 
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him into frequent public attention. And 
now he insists, in his last annual report, 
that religion be included in all systematic 
education. He asserts that “religion has 
inspired more literature, more painting, 
more sculpture, more architecture, more 
music, and a larger part of man’s ethical 
and institutional life than has any other 
ne thing. To say now that it is not to 
ye taught or referred to in teaching be- 
cause the teacher himself prefers to have 
no religious belief, or cannot agree with 
others as to what form of religious belief 
is the best justified, is certainly a prepos- 
terous proposal.” 


More Methodist Concentration 
In Chicago 

Another step toward the consolidation 
of the headquarters of the Methodist 
board of education in Chicago has been 
taken in the transfer of the departments 
relating to children’s day, the student 
loan fund, and “The Christian Student” 
to the new headquarters in the Method- 
ist Book Concern building at 740 Rush 
street, Chicago. This leaves at the old of- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


fice at 150 Fifth avenue, New York, only 
the work of Dr. Abram W. Harris, whose 
work in connection with educational pol- 
icies is closely related to that of the 
great educational foundations whose of- 
fices are in New York, 


School for Nurses 
In Moscow 

The society of Friends has undertaken 
the project of establishing a _ training 
school for nurses in Moscow. It is re- 
ported that Miss Anna Haines, who is in 
charge of the enterprise, has received 
assurances of cooperation from the soviet 
government. 


Death Ends Famous 
Family Pastorate 

When Dr. Andrew Broadus III, pastor 
of the Salem Baptist church near Sparta, 
Va., succumbed to a serious illness re- 
cently, a pastoral service of 106 years by 
a man of his name was terminated. In 
1820 the original Andrew Broadus was 
called to serve that church as pastor, a 
service that he performed acceptably for 











Magnificent, modern hotel 
building with every approved 
facility. Spacious restful 
rooms and excellent meals 
included in the rate. 

Two superb 18-hole golf 
courses; tennis; horseback 
riding; tramping; swimming 
plunges for men and for wom- 
en in the bath departments. 

The bubbling waters of the 
renowned Pluto, Bowles and 
hina: Springs are yours 













use of if 
you wish, 


HY not give yourself that 
short, restful vacation now? 
Come to this pleasant gar- 
den spot in the Cumberland foot- 
hills for a week or just a few days. 
Motor or travel by rail. Everyone 
returns feeling better after a trip to 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO. 


French Lick, Indiana 
“Home of Pluto Water”’ 





| 
Sales Meetings and i 
Conventions | 


We believe we have the fin- 
est convention facilities ofany 
hotel in America. A newly 
completed auditorium seat- 
ing 1500 and a smaller meet- 
ing room adjoining accommo- 
date gatherings of all sizes. It 
is economy to hold meetings 
here. Let us explain why. 


Write today for illustrated i 
booklet and full information 
regarding accommodations 
and rates, 


Ml 
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Church 

Eurniture : 

Paws Bilis Chet Faritue 
~Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 
General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 

















Earn ‘Trip To Europe 


Organizing for world's largest student 

travel organization. Lowest cost tours. 

37 DAYS $295 -- 60 DAYS $490 
STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 

| 1243 Little Building Boston, Mass. 
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i BELLEAIRE 
HOTEL | 


420 Diversey Parkway 
CHICAGO 


$2.50 to $5 a day fora 
large, beautifully fur- 
nished room, with pri- 
vate bath attached, in 
this new hotel located 
at the north end of 
Lincoln Park where 
Sheridan Road begins. 
Food and service of 
great excellence at reas- 
onable prices in the 
famous Vogelsang 
restaurant. 


Take any north bound motor 
coach—fare 10c—or any surface 
car routed in North Clark Street. 
Illustrated literature upon request. 
































ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman, 818 Henay LUNN. 


The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season BERGUN, Kurhaus; MALOJA, Palace; 
MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina, Eiger, ete.; 
MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schioss, Park; 
SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN., Belvedere. Pians of 
Hotels from Secretary, 5, Endsisigh Gardens, W.C. 1. 
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many years. When he died he was suc- 
ceeded in the pulpit by his son, Andrew 
Broadus II. This man likewise served the 
congregation for many years, and when 
he died his son, Andrew Broadus III, suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of this virile and 
influential rural church, a position he 
likewise occupied for many years. This 
period of combined service of the three 
men bearing the same name is probably 
without precedent in any congregation in 
America. All three representatives of the 
Broadus family were cultured, consecrated 
men who saw an opportunity for high 
service among rural people, and who suc- 
ceeded in bringing about unusual develop- 
ment in their members along spiritual 
lines. Under the ministry of the last pas- 
tor the church gave twice as much to mis- 
sions and benevolences as it expended on 
local work. It is to be hoped that the 
southern Baptist church can find some 
adequate way of continuing this remark- 
able ministry. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


hrough the Rye, by Grace Livingston 


Hill. Lippineott, $2.00. 

Chatterbox Page, $1.75. 

Man Is War, by John Carter. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50 

Little Fingers, by Frank Lord. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00, 

Holism and Evolution, by J. C. Smuts. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50 

Best Sermons of 1926, by Joseph Fort Newton. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 


of a Happy Life, by William Lawrence. 


oughton Mifflin, $5.00 


Che Spirit of Christ, by Charles R Erdman. 
Doran, $1.50. 
Beyond the Milky Way, by George Ellery Hale. 


uniel Chase. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 
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High Roads and Cross Roads, by Archibald Chis- 
holm. Longmans, $1.00. 
The Public and the Motion Picture Industry, by 
William Marston Seabury. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Homes of the Freed, by Rossa B. Cooley. New 
Republic, $1.00. 
Jesus and His Bible, 
Macmillan, $1.75. 
Prohibition in the United States, by D. 
Colvin. Doran, $5.00. 

The Women’s Class in Action, by Harvey Morse. 
Doran, $1.75. 

Our Little Lithuanian Cousin, by Anna C. Win- 
low. Page, $1.00. 


by George Holley Gilbert. 
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THE MEN AND THEIR MESSAGE 


BRITISH PREACHERS 


For 1926 SIR JAMES MARCI. ‘NT 


itor 
‘Any one who wishes to know what i pu!lpitis saying 
on the other side of the Atlantic should read this rew 


issuc.’’—Homiletic Review. Second Series $1.75 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N. Y., 17 N. Wabash Ave. (! 
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Save Money 


by purchasing 


Picked Books 


| THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Book ServicE 


| WILL HELP You! 








Send postcard, asking that your name be 
placed on our Book Information List and you 
will be mailed from week to week, circulars, 
lists, etc., advising you of the best current 

books, especially in the field of religion. 


Ask for our List of 
Great October Books 
Address 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 

















a practical 
A. Ellwood. 
Regular price, $1.75 


The Meaning of Baptism 


piece of work.” 


possible. 
Regular price, $1.35 


The Call of the Christ 
By HERBERT L. WILLETT 
Twenty inspiring chapters. 
Willett’s greatest books. 
Regular price $1.25 





“A daring and splendidly 

The Congregationalist. | 

“The spirit of this book is delightful 

and raises new hopes where none seemed 

"The Homiletic Review. 
-NOW, 90 cents. | 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


The Religion of the Social Passion | 

By CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON | 
“If all scientific thinkers and religious Your Sunday School 

workers would read and ponder Dr. Dick- | — 

inson’s book, they might unite to make 

the social and moral redemption of man 

working program.’ 


NOW, 90 cents | 


| HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


By H. Aucustine SmitH 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


One of Dr. 


—~NOW, 90 cents. 


The Christian Century Book Service 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


’—Charles 
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A song book for youth that has no competitor 


When You Make 


Send Your Order to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn Srreet Sa! 


Will Eventually 
Adopt the 








Your Decision 
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UNDAY morning in the men’s 
class,” comments a friend, “‘is 
the time when we want to hold 
our Christian Century Discus- 
sion Club. That’s the time when the 
members of our congregation are ex- 
pecting to discuss something, and this 
new idea will, I am sure, make a 
powerful appeal to them.” 


“The Christian Century Discussion 
Club is a fine idea,” our friend con- 
tinued. ‘The paper is an ideal basis 
for just such an intellectural arousing 
as that Evanston church is after. I 
recognized the value of the idea the 
minute I saw it. In fact, I wondered 
why I hadn’t thought of it first.” 


“You talk, however, as though such a 
Club were a substitute for the mid- 
week service. There may be churches 
where that is the best way to conduct 
it. But not in mine. The mid-week 
service is still a vital part of our regu- 
lar program. We don’t want any 
change from what we now have.” 
“CY UN DAY morning is our problem. 
We have a men’s class in the church 
school which is one of the biggest op- 
portunities this church affords. But, 
frankly, it has 
so far been 
an opportuni- 
ty largely un- 
realized. 
There has 
Georgia never been an 
Indiana . ° . 
Illinois air of vitality 





New Subscribers 


The circulation of The Christian 
Century is truly international 
During the past week, for example 
new subscriptions were received 
from. 

California 

District of Columbia 





Kansas 

Kentucky about the ses- 
Maryland aa, T 
Minnesota s10ns. N O- 
Missouri 

New York body ever got 
New Jersey +4 ~ 
Ohio excited over 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania Ww h at was 
Texas . 
Virginia under discus- 
Washington . ” 

West Virginia §10n, 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ate 
France 6s ° 

Japan 1 b e ] 1é€ve 
Portugal 

Nova Scotia, Canada that we can 


Ontario, Canada 








change all 
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he Men’s Discussion Class 





that with a Christian Century Club. I 
believe that we can put vigor into the 
men’s class, and good reading into a 
lot of our homes. Anyway, we are 
ready to try.” 


The method by which a church con- 
ducts a Christian Century Club is, of 
course, a detail. In every case, the 
church will know what best fits its 
own needs. There is no particular 
virtue in the time of day or the day of 
the week or the auspices under which 
the meeting is held. The only thing 
that counts is the discussion. 

MMEDIATE response to the account 

of the Club conducted by the First 
Congregational Church of Evanston, 
Ill., shows that other churches have 
been waiting to undertake a similar 
enterprise. It now looks as though there 
would be Christian Century Clubs 
scattered all over the country before 
the end of another year. Wouldn’t one 
in your church tone up its whole life? 
By the way, here’s a little news item 
from that original Evanston club: At 
a recent meeting somebody, instead of 
pointing to the editorials or the con- 
tributed articles, quoted a short news 
item. This item was headed, “Pastor 
Sees Peril in Too Much Calling.” It 
told of the conclusion of a minister in 
Dillon, Mont., not to call too frequent- 
ly on the members of his church. That Y 
started a discussion on the whole 
subject of pastoral calling, and the Pd 
echoes haven't entirely died down yet? cryistien 
in Evanston. — You see, every page 4 ,Centun . 
of The Christian Century is ma- _” Desrborn Street, 
terial for use of this kind! The ,? 
publishers are making a 
generous special offer to 
churches forming a y, eos Gee a Ge 
Christian Century ¢ 
Club. This offeris’ #0" ssusaggy treet 
available for OG chureh of... ...c cere reeneeeeeeeeeereeees 
your church. + (Place) 
Ask for it #4. 
today! -* 

4 CAddress) ..ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccscescccssoees 





Please send me full 

# information concerning 
0 your offer to churches 
forming a Christian Cen- 
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Europe and the Holy Lat 


ge, SUMMER TOUR to Europe is of course the best va 

' a, tion one can take. Not only is it a vacation, b 

5) it is an education. Why not go on to the Holy Lesa 

23 Too hot in Summer? Of course, the weather i. 

warm, for it is Summer; but it is warm everywhere in Sum- 
mer. The long, bright days, the assurance of fine weather, 
and the freedom from colds and similar affections, more than 
compensate for an occasional warm day. 


Three tours are being planned which will appeal espe- 
cially to readers of The Christian Century. 


Tour A. Sailing about June 12, 1927. The route includes Paris, Switzer- 
land, the Italian Lakes, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples. A delightful 
cruise, visiting Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Rhodes and Cyprus. 
Syria and the Holy Land, visiting Beirut, Bacalbek, Damascus, The Sea of 
Galilee, Nazareth, Jerusalem, Jericho, the Dead Sea, the River Jordan, Bethle- 
hem, and many other places well known to all readers and students of the Bible. 
Alexandria and Cairo steamer to Marseilles; then, Avignon, Paris, London, 
Brussels, The Hague and Amsterdam. The party will arrive in New York about 
September 10, 1927. 


Tour B. Sailing in June 1927, and visiting Mediterranean ports, with 
tour in Egypt and the Holy Land as outlined for Tour A. 


Tour C. A standard tour of Europe, visiting Paris, Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, the Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Brussels, etc. Sailing about June 30, 1927, returning 
about August 30, 1927. 


If you are interested in tours to the Holy Land or to Europe at any time 
of the year or in the winter cruises Dr. Dunning will be glad to advise you. 


We can offer a spe- , 
: : H. W. Dunnina, care The Christian Century, 
cial opportunity to a 440 South Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
few selected applicants I am interested in tours to Europe and the Holy Land for the Summer of 1927. Please 


send me full information. 


to earn all or part of a Check Tour you are especially interested in. 
tour by assisting us in 
organizing and con- 
ducting the party. 
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